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: I been retained in those bewildering orations for an occult 
NSERVA baal ; whi neither Minister nor party could divine. The 
ist ¢ mou he ( nel this week contained an article, on which we have in 
l to do, it apy that Reform is not yne deg based these remarks, in which we find that gene- 
ltogether, and what is called the busine f thi rally calm newspaper spasmodically philanthropic touching 
without refere1 to the ques which has. the famine in India, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in 
lic 1 | { t tw Ireland, the cholera, our merchant seamen, and “ the public 
nly vered that 1 nt « thing ifety T) rrible accidents ’’ we have undergone are not 
h h { ten by Mr. Disra but the thing to be forgotten is 
pull n, or to b { { vy, Reform. Now the Standard can see far enough when it chooses, 
ruy a to } [reland probable that the | beral party—and we include 
e reputable for y a India, t Liberal party outs he Hoi well as in it—will permit 
Colonial difficulties, t ) on, in redressing he Tory leaders to ride off fro: topic the settlement of 
fashion of their ar ' remained | 1 h should n its nature, precede all others, and which, if 
1 shot, fi llen inti entle- | it does not, must, on its future adjustment, entirely discompo. e 
er r the manne t nights in the poet’s | the measures taken during the interval? We readily admit 
They e so far converted into sen is to recognise at that the Standard does not exaggerate the work of the Legis- 
n ity for active administration; but they refuse to lature, but we must strengthen the Legislature for its labours. 
listurb t unsound basis upon which the Administration | The domestic topics which the Standard says “ appeal to all 
confessedly totter In the first heat of their suc is a sympathies, touch all interests, concern every household, relate 
\ rted they would prepare a Bill which was to | to the individual pocket, and, at the same time, involve the 
inds of all moderate Liberal If they dos vital progress of the nation,” are exactly those which a reformed 
ul hing , it must be a m evolved Parliament is alone fitted to deal with. Parliamentary 
Ly rious d hs of Mr. Disrael con usness, | ‘‘ sympathies” are now imperfect, for a large portion of the 
ré licit and substantial character 1 any nation is altogether unrepresented in the House. Parliamen- 
il notion from that surprising rte. r it may tary “interests” are incomplete, for though the interests of 
n of his “ lateral” extension, half fish hal the railway director and the landowner may be fairly secured, 
L | extension t required, and therefore may | the “interests” of a powerful class are not guarded in a man- 
lL f what is wanting; but we much mistake the | ner sufficient to close with the just demands of that class. They 
n he Liberal section of the House if they listen toa | can only be understood when interpreted by those nearer to 
would just now render still more complicate and | them, and more akin with them than the present members of 
nt the executive powers of the country. It is, however, | the House of Commons. The Times, which may be taken to 
n probable that the Tories will endeavour to shelve the | represent that description of political prudence which resorts to 
Reform question altogether. They find themselves unequal to | truth when its book-keepers announce the feelings of subscribers, 
task, the proper performance of which would, in fact, stultify | has at last committed itself to the cause of Reform, though with 
policy, as far as that policy can be made out. And | an ungracious and sulky demeanour, which sufficiently indicates 
hough tim as Mr. Gladstone said, is on the side of | rather a necessity than a reason for its conversion. “ It is 
Liberalism, they endeavour to turn the pressing exigencies | dangerous,” remarks that great and consistent organ, “ to con- 
he moment into capital, and to play with the oppor- | tinue in a course which exposes the sincerity of the House of 
i which our distracted domestic condition gives them | Commons to suspicion, and which can only end ina sharp 
rr" vert the people from the real wants of | cut ofthe Gordianknot.” It winds up by stating that “ those 
ntry Chey will not recognise the principle which | who maintain a grievance, and look forward with satisfaction 
he root of Reform, that the House of Commons can | tothe prospect of an ‘ugly rush,’ may oppose every practical 
l elf nor helpus. There is scarcely an item in the | suggestion; those who would improve the Constitution by 
wonderful achievements they propose to do which | constitutional methods should accept any, come from what 
t t propose to do before, and fail to do. We confess | quarter it may.” We do not invite an “ugly rush.” Mr. 
hi have also, to a great extent, been unequal to | Gladstone did not invite an “ugly rush,” but he called upon 
t egislation which the times demand, but that por- | the country not to regard men who sought a constitutional 
n which voted with Mr. Gladstone have elected to privilege as an invading army. ‘The “ugly rush” appears to 
1 experiment, by which at least an addition will | be “ leading-article ” for Mr. Lowe’s complimentary expressions. 
to tl tand-points from which our various political | We are prepared to take Reform from Tory hands, but we 
ies have been regarded. Liberals and Conservatives | fear the gifts they come to offer. Mr. Disraeli’s political bread- 
ve broken down in the presence of those very complications _ pills will not be accepted, unless the composition be different from 
t Standard now informs us are to be solved by the Tory | what would result of the recipes of which hegives us specimens in 
uy ‘nment during the coming session. Neither Mr. Mill, nor | his published speeches. Mr. Lowe as yet only exhibits himself 
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as one who attempts to mend shoes, but never offers to make 
them. Itis to Mr. Gladstone we must ultimately look for a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. The opposition offered by the Conserva- 
tives has been as bitter and as rancorous as any attempt in 
our political history te stop the natural mode by which the 
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| ‘'s annual speech to his constituents at Ashton- 
is always one of the most agreeable if not one of 


most profound of * extra-Parliamentary utterances.” Thi 


ionourable gentleman never startles us with any new 


, nor compels us to penetrate very deeply into any subject, 


T 


tates us by the earnestness and impetuosity of his 
) 
l 


ind hopefulness; and we venture to say t 


+ 


4 ] 4 ] : 
But, on the other hand, he is always serene an 


He is a skilful tactician, an experienced politician, 
droit speaker. He knows how to make the most and 
his materials; he has on inexhaustible fund of geni- 
hat } 

ind themselves. The address which he ha ust 


send away his hearers perfectly satisfied both with their 


an excellent specimen of his manner, and may b 
with the greatest profit by all aspiring orators who 
{ 


I freshness to old 


re the art of giving an air 


if it does not contain much that is new, that 
t the fault of Mr. Gibson. It must, under present 
unces, be rather trying work to make a speech 
ntary Reform; for, after the copious discussion whic 
ject has received, it is almost impossible to say, on 
le, anything which has not been said before, or 1 


lorward any fact which has not been worn threadbare by 


use. We need not, therefore, dwell upon the right 
iT , . . - 
ventiemans arguments 1n favour of an extension 


‘ } — *) . : ’ 
or the redistribution of seats. It is far 


ant and interesting to see what he has to say on the pro- 


h : 
Or the 


session, and on the policy to be pursued by 
He seems to anticipate that the Government will 


introduce a measure of Reform, but he has very little expecta- 
tion that it will be such as Reformers can accept. We are 
inclined to think that he is likely to be right, in the latter 
respect at all events; but as to the former, there is some 
likelihood of their shelving Reform if they can manage to 
hoodwink the Liberal party. No doubt, her Majesty’s present 
advisers would be glad to postpone so thorny a question. 


We dare say that a few of them at least concur with the 


Solicitor-General in considering that it is not a matter 
3 . . + n le ’ erCrT 
of paramount importance and it will certainly be very 


he consent of Lord Cranborne and General 
1ich Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley will take 
the responsibility of presenting to the House of Commons. 
But although their organs in the press may argue in favour of 
civing precedence to other measures, the Government ought to 
be aware that such a urse will bi » unacceptable to the 


yple that even a lukewarm House Commons must shrink 
ndorsing it. It would, in point of fact, amount to mucl 

tl ime thing as that declaration of the Duke of Wellington, 
t “there shall be no reform,” f 1 repetition of which Mr. 

Gi n sighs as the best possible stimulus to the enthusiasm 
| the determination of Liberals. N thing can be more true 
than his observation that a great deal of the difficulty of 


. Reform Bill has arisen from the fact of nearly every- 

in its favour. ntil Mr. Lowe a} peared 
n the stage it was dith t to fi ny One in acon picuous 
ntured to declare directly against the extension 
the francnl - and trom the effect which his peech have 
luced. we may judge what would have been the result had 
rd Derby or Mr. Disraeli taken up a similar position. The 
Lg ition wl] h ha ipl 1 the rec would in that case have 
umed far more formidable dimensions, and perhaps might 
t have borne so peact ul an as} Uv. Such as it has been, it 
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How far our rulers ma ye willit » draw the legitimat 
luctions from such a tact lll uncertain; but in the mean 
it is well that Reformers, both in and out of the House of 
’ 7 7 | }* | nd ° 
Commons, should come to a clear un tanding as to the line of 


n which they ought to pursu iny event. Both Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Villiers concur in the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Gladstone and other members of the late Government, that 
fair, candid, and not ungenerous consideration should be 
ided to any measure which the Government may lay on 
table of the House. If Lord Derby and his colleagues 
should really turn out to be honest and sincere converts to 
Liberal opinions, by all means let them be welcomed and 
encouraged. But, on the other hand, they must not be allowed 
to trifle with the question; still less to disappoint the just 
claims of the working classes to a larger share of political 
power, by some such juggling measure as they tried to palm 
off upon the country during their late tenure of office. A Bill 
brought for the purpose of putting 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright as much in the wrong as 
possible,” ought to be dealt ! 
| 


ss 


in, as Mr. Gibson says, 


’ 


summary manner. Such will undoubted 
if the Liberal party can be induced to act together on this 
juestion. ‘Their divisions will be the sole cause of so untoward 
yn event, should any further postponement of legislation take 
place. We are told on all sides that such divisions do still 
exist, and that they are calculated materially to hamper 
action of Mr. Gladstone and other prominent leaders 


with in the most decisive and 
ly be the course taken 


h 
a 
of the party during the coming session. We fear that to some 
extent these representations have a solid foundation; but we 
trust that will soon cease to be the case. In order to bring 
about so desirable a consummation, all sections of the party 
must act upon the principle laid down by Mr. Gibson. They 
must unite upon some single measure of Reform, and must then 
as in 1832, for the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill. ™ There must | | 


t) 
who are very advanced must hold back a little, and those who 


, 


e give and take amongst them; those 
are only beginning to ascend must get up the hill a little 
aster. Above all, we must hay n all les, and from all 
sections of the party, a great amount of mutual toleration 
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and forbearance. 
views upon the rest, an 


If any one section tries to thrust its own 
d as it were to excommunicate all 
who will not adopt its own shibboleths, the inevitable 
result will be disgraceful and humiliating failure. Now 
we cannot help seeing that there are im some quarters 
indications of a wish to take such a course. At a recent 
meeting held in Marylebone, under the auspices of the 
Reform League, we observe that Mr. Harvey Lewis and Mr. 
Thomas Chambers were talked at, if not positively rated, 
because they would not “go the whole hog ” with Mr. E. Beales 
and his associates. At another meeting of the same body, 


Mr, Neate was denounced as a traitor to Reform, because | ys 
he had ventured to criticise rather sharply the insane scheme | to make the proper quovenone, with the correct pronunciation, 
of the League for making a “ demonstration ” in Westminster | of “ formosus pastor,” and “O fortunati nimium, &e. The 


Hall soon after the opening of Parliament. Now, all these 
gentlemen strenuously supported the Government Bill of last 
session; with the exception of Mr. Chambers, they all spoke 
in its favour; they have all avowed themselves favourable to a 
large extension of the franchise to the working classes ; there 
is not the faintest reason to suspect their sincerity ; and under 
these circumstauces it is really intolerable that they should be 
held up as deserters from their party because they presume to 
have opinions of their own, and object very decidedly to adopt 
the guidance of an obscure junto sitting in Bouverie-street. 
We have seen with the greatest pleasure the recent popular 
demonstrations. They were absolutely necessary to convince 
the governing classes that the people are really in earnest, and 
we are willing to believe that they have had that effect. But 
we have not the slightest idea of transferring to them or to 
their leaders the functions of Parliament. We have no wish to 
see members of the Legislature either morally or physically 
brow-beaten ; and, what is more, we are perfectly certain that 
no man of spirit will stand such treatment. The only possible 
result of adopting a bullying tone towards moderate, and it 
may be timid, but still honest reformers, will be to drive them, 
not, perhaps, into the old Cave, but into some new retreat of 
their own. On the other hand, it is equally necessary that 
there should be no fastidious shrinking on the part of moderate 
men from those who belong to the advanced section. ‘The former 
may, and perhaps inevitably must, see much to disapprove in the 
language and the tone of the latter. But it is not necessary that 
they should be continually harping on these points—that they 
should on all occasions display a nervous anxiety to clear them- 
selves from any suspicion of sharing the extreme views of Mr. 
Bright—that they should show themselves more alive to the 
violent speeches than to the really moderate action of the 
Radical portion of the party. Both sections, if they are well 








advised, will concentrate their attention on the thing to be | 


done, and on the feasibility of combining to do it. If they do 


that, we are sanguine that the differences in our ranks will soon | 
disappear. We believe that, with very few exceptions, the | 


members on the Liberal side are willing to vote for a sub- 
stantial measure of Reform, now that they are convinced that 


no reason to fear that either the working classes or those who 
really lead and represent them have any wish for an extra- 
vagant extension of the suffrage. Of course they will expect 
something more than the £7 franchise of the late i cated 
but the readiness with which they accepted that limited ro- 
position, encourages us to hope that they will be e me 
reasonable when the time comes for Mr. Gladstone ey wd 
another. We assume, of course, that it is upon Mr Gladstone 
that duty will devolve, if it should be reserved for anoth : 
Liberal Government to introduce another Reform Bill 
Notwithstanding the sinister hints of the Edinburgh Review, 
we cannot believe that there is in any quarter a seri r 
intention to question his claim to the leadershi a 
the party in the House of Commons. He is said oe 7 
sibly with some truth, to have given a good deal of ceaned 
offence to members by exposing their pet fallacies with “se 
much severity. It is alleged that he makes too little allow : 
for the feelings, and shows too little inclination to sanenii the 
wishes, of his supporters. But if we admit that he j : 
perfect leader of the House, so far ag mere tact i pnts 
we am only for the purpose of asking “ae eer ig 
count for everything,.and genius, eloquence al i 

cause and ability to serve it, are to any ages wae 
respects there is no man on the Liberal Note sg! h ye 
pretension to be considered Mr. Gladstone’s peer A, dit wit 
be disgraceful to the party if the lacerated feelin " . pi 
wounded vanity of a few members are allowed to a 
cordial union of the whole body, under a hand ea = 
talents and whose services entitle him to the As id 


every one who has at : 
ping as at heart the triumph of the Liberal 
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LORD CLARENDON AMONGST THE HEAyy 
CLAYS. 


Wuex a bishop is hard pressed in argument, it has been 
said that his best line of defence is to ask his opponent to take 
a glass of wine. Lord Clarendon has taken a leaf out of the 
bishop’s book. When we are expecting to hear something 
about Reform, he treats us to a dissertation on manures, And 
yet Lord Clarendon was thoroughly at home. He is a 
amiable Whig peer, who is just suited to distribute prizes to 
the sheep-faced Tityrus and grinning Melibseus, and to reward 
the unmarried but prolific Phyllis, smelling of the dairy, and 


axiom, “ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” is neither 
true in logic nor in actual life, as any one may satisfy himself 
by observing the drovers on a Monday morning at the new 
Smithfield Cattle-market. But Lord Clarendon has made it 
plain that he who speaks to Boootians should himself possess 
the true Boeotian mind. Mr. Disraeli, however, adopts con- 
trary tactics. When he talks to those mystic assemblies calling 
themselves Agricultural Societies, he can never bring himself 
down to the level of his audience. He talks over their heads, 
He makes fierce epigrams when he should be descanting on the 
merits of swedes. ‘ Paullo majora canamus,” is Mr. Disraeli’s 
cry. His speech amongst other agricultural speeches is as the 
fourth eclogue amongst the other eclogues. He is then full of 
prophecies. He then tells how— 


“ Ultima Cumai venit jam carminis stas: 
Magnus ab integro swclorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto.” 


The “ Sibyl” Mr. Disraeli in his youth has already given us, 
and now, in his maturer age, for the “ nova progenies ” he bas 
invented a cross between a Cotswold and a Southdown. Poor 
Lord Clarendon cannot approach such strokes of genius, cannot 
imitate such flights of rhetoric. Mr. Disraeli, however, has 
still a wide field before him. He has only just commenced his 
famous eclogue. He will next invent new varieties of wheat, 
and, in reference to his promised repeal of the Malt-tax, relate 
to the Buckinghamshire yokels, how— 


“ Molli paullatim flavescet campus arist4.” 


There is no subject like agriculture for a clever speaker of the 
Disraeli stamp. With a slight intonation of his voice, he will 
probably next overthrow Mr. Gladstone’s repeal of the wine 
duties, and hint to his astonished hearers how— 


*‘Incultisque rubens.pendebit sentibus uva, 
Et dure quercus sudabunt roscida mella.” 


And then, with another change of his voice, and perhaps 4 
slight movement of his eye, which we might characterize by 4 


ag _ monosyllable, next overthrow Manchester the Great, and Bright, 
the people really desire it ; and, on the other hand, we see | 


and the hateful cotton-spinners, by relating how— 


Nec varios discet mentiri lana colores : 
Ipse sed in pratis aries jam suave rubenti 
Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto ; 
Sponte sud sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos.” 


Then will the Parcze and the Tories return to their long disused 
spindles. Then will arise the Conservative millennium. 
the boy Coningsby will at last know his own father. 

If, however, agriculture and its allied subjects form 80 
attractive a theme on Mr. Disraeli’s lips, they are dull enough 
on Lord Clarendon’s. His speech fills a column and a half of 
the morning papers, which we suppose would represent two 
hours by the clock, with the dullest see-saw of old Whig platt- 
tudes. According to his own account Watford is a sleepy 
place, and he must certainly this week have largely contributed 
to its general air of somnolence. Mr. Disraeli’s sophisms, 02 
the other hand, would have at all events kept the people awake. 
To analyze Lord Clarendon’s speech is impossible, because We 
cannot analyze nothing. We will, however, endeavour to give 
some general idea of its imbecility. First of all we are tol 
that even when abroad the noble Earl took an interest in the 
proceedings of the West Herts Agricultural Society. Evem 
he celum non animum mutat. Like the sunflower, which 
ever turns to the sun, so the noble Earl’s mind ever turned 
the West Herts Agricultural Society. Though his body might 
be at Rome, his soul was with the Hertfordshire farmers. The® 
we have a little shower of platitudes about the benefits ° 
agricultural societies, the want of which was until recently 
never suspected at Watford.» Then, as if tired of platitudes 
the noble Earl ventures upon a little social philosophy 
on his own account, and gives us the novel information 
that “the mingling together of men who are in differen 
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walks of life is a British taste. It ‘is sympathetic with 
the British mind.” We always imagined that this ming- 
ling together of men was peculiarly not a British taste. 
The principal benefits derived from hunting and cricket 
are said to be that they bring all classes together on a more 
equal footing than can be attained by any other means. 
Watford must be a very different town to any which we know 
if people in different grades of life meet there together in 
sympathy. But this is some of Lord Clarendon’s old veneer, 
very pretty to look at, but which no one mistakes for solid 
material. Then comes another little shower of platitudes about 
considering all those who create “ill-will and disunion amongst 
the people of this country as public enemies.” Then comes a 
little historical information that every soldier in France carries 
in his knapsack the baton of a field marshal. The English 
peasant does not carry a knapsack, but if he did, we think, if 
he could afford it, he would most probably carry in it a little 
pint bottle of beer. Then at last Lord Clarendon approaches 
the great subject of the day—agricultural prizes. And if any 
man knows something about prizes, Lord Clarendon ought, 
for he has perhaps received more for doing nothing, or in some 
instances worse than nothing, than any other man in England. 
And in describing the principle of human action, Lord Clarendon 
has unconsciously given us the key to his own character. 
Thus he tells us “ there is no one who is worth anything who 
does not aim at distinction, at raising himself in the estima- 
tion of others.” Now this is precisely what Lord Clarendon, 
throughout the course of his political life, has endeavoured 
to do—to stand well in the estimation of others. Amiable, 
kind, weak, he has never had the strength to stand alone, but 
requires to be bolstered and buttressed up by the good wishes 
and applause of friends. But we unhesitatingly condemn the 
whole sentence. It is not the applause of others, but the 
approval of our own consciences, which we should endeavour to 
gain. He who goes about seeking the estimation of others, 
generally succeeds in obtaining their contempt. Not by such 
means as this have the self-made men of the world risen, but 
by independence and self-reliance. It is the development of 


others, which we must alone seek. And by pursuing the line 
which he has here advocated, Lord Clarendon and the mere 
Whigs are beginning to reap a harvest of general contempt. 
Further, Lord Clarendon is very eulogistic of the system of 
giving prizes to labourers, and very severe upon all those who 
have expressed their dissent from, or disapproval of, the 
scheme. Such persons, says Lord Clarendon, do not under- 
stand human nature and the workings of the human heart; 
and then he proceeds to show us the workings of the human 
heart in the way which we have described. 
these persons who have ridiculed the notion of labourers’ prizes 
have done, has been to express their surprise at the sharp con- 
trast between virtue and its reward. To give Giles or Hodge 
a red waistcoat, or a pair of breeches, for rearing up a dozen 
children on as many shillings a week, for being always indus- 
trious and sober and going regularly to church, is something 
like patting an angel on the back and saying, “ Bravo! here is 
sixpence; don’t make a beast of yourself.” And when Lord 
Clarendon says that “the matter needs no argument,” we must 
remind him that it is precisely argument, and not mere 
assertion such as he favours us with, that the matter does need. 
And further, when he goes on to say, “the fact is, that the 
labourers value their prizes, that they compete for them most 
willingly, that they are proud of them,” he unconsciously hits 
the blot of the whole system. It is because the labourer 
competes for prizes, which everybody else would reject with a 
just scorn, that he shows how low he is sunk in the scale of 
humanity, and how pitiable, and how much to be regretted, is 
that ambition which can rejoice in such rewards. The truth 
is that Lord Clarendon and all such people begin at 
the wrong end. Lord Clarendon remarks, that the interests of 
landlords and tenants are reciprocal; but the sentence would 
have been a great deal more complete if he had added labourers. 
As it is, the labourer, instead of being a member of the nation, 
is simply a part and parcel of the gearing of a plough. He is 
little more than an animated plonugh-handle. It is education 
that the labourer needs, and not prizes. And this is what we 
mean by beginning at the wrong end. And when Lord 
Clarendof talks about a prize being to a labourer what the 
Order of the Bath or the Victoria Cross is to the successful 
diplomatist or officer, he is simply talking so much rhodomons 
tade. “ What thou beest, thou seest,” is a proverb of universal 
application. The agricultural labourer, however, does not 
possess a monopoly of ignorance. His so-called betters—his 
masters—divide it equally with him. And no more pointed 
instance could be given of this general ignorance of the agri- 


Now, all that | 
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cultural mind than what is related by Lord Clarendon himeelf. 
It appears that when President of the Board of Trade in 1847, 
Lord Clarendon caused a Bill to be prepared and laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, authorizing the collection of 
agricultural statistics. But, to use his own language, it met 
with such “ bitter opposition, and the prejudice was so strong, 
and the measure was considered so odious and inquisitorial, 
that we had to give it up.” Such even, according to their 
friend, was the ignorance of the farmers a few years ago. Last 
year, owing to the pressure of the cattle disease, statistics were 
at length obtained, but, as Lord Clarendon adds, “ in England 
there is a great deal to be desired.” And if the farmers are so 
ignorant as to thwart the scheme that is best calculated to 
promote their interests, can we be surprised at the ignorance 
of their servants? Again we repeat, we want not prizes, but 
education. We want our labourers to be not mere human 
ploughing and reaping machines, but men, with self-reliance 
and independence, which can never be achieved by any prize- 
system. 








NAVAL AND MILITARY JOBBING. 


Ir has been more than once promised by the Horse Guards that 
so long as there are graduates of the Staff College unemployed, no 
Staff appointments shall be filled from any other class of officers, 
But within the last few weeks, one of the very best and most 
lucrative posts which can be held by any officer below the rank 
of major-general has become vacant, and this promise has been 
disregarded. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald was lately named Governor 
of Bombay, and a new governor at an Indian presidency in- 
volves the nomination of a new military secretary. The holder 
of this situation is exceedingly well paid, the salary amounting 
to Rs. 1,000 a month, which makes £1,200 a year, the 
invariable custom in India being that .the military secre- 
tary resides with the governor, and has therefore no 
expenses whatever. Hitherto, most Indian governors have 
waited until they arrived at the scene of their future duties, 


and then selected from amongst the most able and active men 
our individuality, and not a conformity to the good will of | 


of the army belonging to the presidency over which their rule 
extends, an officer of intelligence and good local knowledge to 
fulfil the duties of military secretary. But times have changed 
—and apparently not for the better. Mr. Seymour Fitz- 
gerald, instead of either selecting for his military secretary an 
English officer who had graduated at the Staff College, or 
waiting until he arrived in India, and making a choice from 
amongst the many excellent officers of the Bombay army, has 
named for the situation a certain Captain Filgate, a gentleman 
who, having some time ago retired from the army by the sale 
of his commission, is now neither more nor less than a civilian. 
What is still more wonderful, Lord Cranborne has confirmed 
the appointment. Even if Captain Filgate had not sold out 
of the service, he would have been an exceedingly young officer, 
in years, service, and rank, to hold such a situation, which is 
generally conferred upon a major or lieutenant-colonel. But 
his nomination, he being now nothing more nor less than a 
private gentleman holding no commission in the service, is one 
of the grossest cases of abused patronage that has taken place 
for very many years. It is true that Captain Filgate has one 
great recommendation, he is Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald’s son-in- 
law, and therefore as a snug family arrangement the appoint- 
ment is unexceptionable. Whether the officers of the Bembay 
army will consider it in the same light remains to be proved, 
but we rather think they will not. So much for act of nepotism 
number one. Job number two is also a bold stroke, and 
perhaps quite as unjust as number one; although it can hardly 
be more so. Lieutenant the Honourable John Manners Yorke, 
a naval officer, whose chief distinction seems to be that he is 
the second son of Lord Hardwicke, has just been promotec to the 
rank of commander, after little more than five years’ service as @ 
lieutenant, whereas there are more than a hundred officers of 
that rank who have held it for ten, twelve, and even fourteen 
years, who have been seldom on shore, and have served in 
some of the worst climates of the world. Mr. Yorke has cer- 
tainly had his lines cast in pleasant places. He was promoted 
to his present rank in 1861, and if he distinguished himself 
since then it has been as a sort of equerry to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh, in whose following he appears to 
hold an appointment which can hardly be called that of a 
naval officer. Why Mr. Yorke should be promoted over the 
heads of so many of his less fortunate brother officers, and that 
at a time when everything is being done to render advancement 
in the service to which he belongs fair and equitable, it is hard 
to say, unless on the supposition that one Administration should 
always try to undo all that its predecessors have accomplished. 


_ When the Duke of Somerset was at the head of the Admiralty, 
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midshipman who passed his examination for a lieutenantcy, 
took first-class marks in gunnery, in seamanship, and in naviga- 
tion, should have his promotion at once, without having to serve 
as sub-licutenant. And it is but fair to state that several 
noble lords and honourable members, who being steady sup- 
porters of the late administration, thought they might venture 
¢ 4 to ask for a little hastening of naval promotion for sons, 
Mg nephews, and friends, were invariably refused, unless the officer 
had either signally distinguished himself, or was high on the 
list of his rank. What Lieutenant—now Commander— 
Yorke has done to deserve advancement which will give him 
six or seven years’ start in the race for promotion, it is impos- 
sible to say. What are the important duties he is destined to 
undertake, time alone will reveal. But at present the members 
of the service to which he belongs are, beyond description, dis- 
gusted at what they justly deem a return to the practices of the 
bad old days when it was better to be the son of a ministerial sup- 
porter than a first-rate naval officer. If Sir John Pakington had 
wished above all things to throw cold water upon the honest 
aspirations and hopes of the lieutenants in the navy, he could 
not possibly have found a more effectual way of accomplishing 
his end than by this promotion, at which the whole service is 
complaining. 

The third act of nepotism which has been the talk of the 
clubs during the past week has not yet been perpetrated, and 
we would hope—although almost against hope—that for the 
credit of the English Court and the English army it never will 
take place. Some months ago Prince Christian, of Slesvig- 
Holstein, the husband of Princess Helena, was nominated a 
major-general in the British army, it being understood at the 
time that the rank was only honorary, and was bestowed upon 
the Prince in order to allow of his wearing on State occasions 
the uniform of his adopted country. To such an arrange- 
ment there could not possibly be any objection, the more so 
that the Prince’s appointment did not interfere with the 
promotion of any single officer in the service. But it 
now appears — at least so rumour, and, seemingly, well- 
founded rumour has it—that the next vacant colonelcy in the 
Guards is to be conferred upon the Queen’s son-in-law, and 
consequently some old and deserving officer will be effectually 

' kept out of one of the best appointments in the service, in 
favour of an individual who has no more claim to it than he 
has to the Lord Chancellorship or to the Chief Justiceship of the 
Common Pleas. With the exception of the Duke of Cambridge 
all the colonels in the Guards—of which there are but six— 
are officers who have seen a great deal of service, and who, 
after years of hard work in all parts of the globe, are given 
one of these valuable sinecures, which are worth from £1,500 
to £3,000 a year. A more forcible way of stating how these 
appointments are filled up would be by pointing out that in 
the ordinary course of events the next vacanc would 
probably be given to Lord Strathnairn, an pried whose 
services in Syria, the Crimea, India, and more lately in 
Ireland, are matters of history. Well may a milite 
contemporary say that the nomination of Prince Christian ro 
one of these colonelcies “would be most unjust, and would 
create deep and well-founded dissatisfaction sheen hout th 
service.” In defence of this contemplated shaeletmash it m “ 
- urged that the late Prince Consort was made colonel first cf 
e llth Hussars, and subsequently of the Grenadier Guards 
which latter is the most lucrative re imental command in th ' 
British army. It may also be “ie i m= a 
“ id that his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, although he had been but a short ti 
the list of major-generals, was a few ears ago an he 
coloneley of the 10th Hussars. To this it sh id cane od 
that although neither of these appointment ou e replied, 
: , 8 was ever popular 
in the army, and notwithstanding that they kept out of thei 
fair share of promotion more than one pats “old ffi “4 
1 yet both the Prince Consort and the heir te the Thron : toed 
. in a very different position to the British army than d Py tae 
fi 3 Christian. If, as has been suggested, the es of ‘the lather 
is not large enough, let it by all means be increased, but not 
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i nation. But as there is never smoke without fire, and as the 
qs | reign of nepotism appears to be returning, it is to be feared 
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ts on board | with the two other jobs we have mentioned, will certainly 


not increase the content and satisfaction of the united services 
Deserving officers of both the army and navy have difficulties 
enough to contend against, without having civilians put into 
staff situations, earls’ sons promoted to commanders half a 


colonelcies of our regiments of Guards. 








THE LAND QUESTION IN INDIA, 


Tree months ago England was shocked, for an instant, at 
the horrible news that more than two millions of her Indian 
subjects had perished of famine. In this account there proved 
to be some exaggeration ; but the most liberal deductions lefta 
melancholy residuum of fact. In the greater part of the pro. 
vince of Orissa, and in some of the districts bordering upon it, 
we were told, repeatedly and upon the most credible authority, 
that there was a fatal scarcity of every description of food— 
starvation, prolonged and wide-spread, with which the Indian 
Government, rich and strong and despotic as it was, was wholly 
incompetent to cope. Charity had failed sensibly to mitigate 
the sufferings of the unhappy Hindoos. The only hope of 
relief lay in an appeal to the liberality of England. In 
answering that appeal with open hand, this country would 
have obeyed the dictates of justice rather than of generosity, 
for English rule in India has supplanted all native energy with 
the usual blighting influence of despotism ; has destroyed those 
organizations through which the Hindoo and the Mohammedan 
struggled successfully against the dangers of a tropical climate 
and a treacherous soil. Yet so heedless are we of those duties 
that are removed far out of our sight—so incapable are we of 
realizing the position in which we stand, and the part we ought 
to act towards India—that the cry of starving Orissa, of 
despairing Calcutta, of European residents helpless to alleviate 
the misery pressing round them, failed in effect to touch our 
hearts, or to draw from us any large amount of pecuniary aid. 
In his last letter from Calcutta, the Times’ correspondent tells 
us how acutely this contemptuous neglect is felt in India, 
where natives and Europeans alike compare it with the feverish 
enthusiasm with which we battled against the cotton famine im 
Lancashire, or even the large-hearted liberality which sub- 
scribed to relieve those who suffered by the fire at Quebee, 
And the disappointment at the cold apathy of England is 
keener, because it is remembered how much of the disaster 
is due to the vices of English administration and English 
administrators. The more we learn of the condition of the 
famine-stricken provinces, the clearer does the conviction grow 
that we, as the rulers of India, cannot escape the responsibility 
of having, through ignorance or error, increased, if nob 
originated, the misery that has desolated so large a part of out 
Indian dominion. 

At first, it was easy enough, and withal comfortable, to our 
consciences, to cast all the blame of the famine on the ul 
certainty of the climate, the parching heat, and the drenching 
rain of the tropics. But gradually there came stories of strange 
indolence in high places, of Sir Cecil Beadon’s retirement in 
the darkest hour of the famine to the Capuan luxury of 
Darjeeling, of his expressed disinclination to adopt vigorous 
measures to encounter the fast-spreading scarcity. These 
charges, grave as they are, have never been distinctly contra 
dicted; and they will, we are informed, be made the ground of 
a Parliamentary investigation, in the coming session, into the 
administration of the local government of Bengal. But it 
would be as unjust and absurd to lay all the blame on the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the most important province of out 
great Eastern dependency as it would be to denounce the 
climate alone. The responsibility rests upon our whole system 
See oe a ola 
have teeuniitel. ts ed. And the principal point in which W 

ese errors, that are almost crimes, 1 @ 
regard to the tenure of land—a question which seems destined 
os nang the capacities and patience of the statesmen of every 
untry, ancient and modern. Fortunately for India, eveD her 
miserable history is more cheerful than that of Ireland, where 
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arrangement. In the greater part of the Bengal Government, 
the Permanent Settlement, effected in 1793 by Lord 
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daree tenure, confines the dealings of the revenue officials 
altogether to the zemindar class, the native tax-gatherers, 
that is, who were elevated into the position of land- 
owners. The merit of this system is, that it establishes a 
fixed tenure. The land-tax or rent paid to the Indian exche- 
quer by the zemindars does not vary, and in consequence the 
Bengalese have been uniformly contented and loyal. Its prime 
defect, on the other hand, is, that it gave too great a power to 
this newly-founded aristocracy of land, and left the poor culti- 
vator to a large extent unprotected. In fact, as Mr. Mill-has 
well observed, while contemplating the establishment of a class 
of English landlords, it only created Irish ones. Yet with its 
numerous evils this system must be considered superior in some 
important points to the ryot war of Madras and Bombay. The 
latter mode of assessment has the advantage of interposing no 
middleman between the peasant cultivator and the Government, 
or universal landlord. But the practice of annually settling 
the amount of the tax or rent is ruinous ; it inevitably destroys 
all sense of security, prevents the improvement of tke land, 
and deadens in the ryot all sense of industry. In the North- 
West Provinces, our most recent acquisitions, and beyond com- 
parison the best governed part of India, we have re-established 
the old system of village assessment, which it was the cardinal 
mistake of our Indian policy to overthrow. Even here, how- 
ever, the excellence of the principle is in practice impaired by 
over-assessment, and by the substitution of a series of leases 
for “a valuation and a perpetuity.” 

If we glance at the condition of the land tenure in the 


provinces lately desolated by the famine, we can at once | 


perceive how the vacillation of English officialism has con- 
tributed to bring about the catastrophe of last autumn. 
In the districts of Orissa—namely, Midnapore, Balasore, Jella- 
sore, and Cuttack—and in Ganjam, part of the Madras territory 
—where the scarcity was most fatal, there is an utter insecurity 
of assessment. Not long, indeed, before the outbreak of the 
famine, Sir Cecil Beadon announced to the landowners and 
peasants of Orissa that a readjustment of the land-tax was 
necessary ; and accordingly, as the T'imes’ correspondent writes 
in his last letter, zemindars and ryots have tacitly agreed, with 
short-sighted Asiatic cunning, to let a considerable portion of 
the land run out of cultivation. In this way the famine came 
upon a community wholly unprepared to face it; and the province 
was depopulated. But even this backwardness of agriculture 
and its attendant danger to the food supplies, is not the worst 
result of the uncertainty of assessment. Had a fixed tenure 
been established when it was first promised, it is quite certain 
that Orissa would have been long since provided with means 
of communication—roads, railways, canals, for traffic and for 
navigation. At present there are absolutely none of these; the 
centre of the province has for the most part never been traversed 
by the foot ofa European; and of late, when the famine raged and 
rice had been landed on the seaboard from the opposite coast of 
Arracan, it was found impossible to convey the grain to the 
starving thousands in the interior. Under these circumstances 
it is clear that no immediate remedy can be applied to those dis- 
graces of our civilized Government—the periodic faminesof India. 
Any effective measures of this nature must of necessity be slow 
in their operation; the greater the shame to us that we should 





have held the country for a century, and should have but now | 


awakened, if indeed we have awakened, to some dim conception 
of our duty. One thing is certain. No promises will be of 
any avail if they be not speedily followed by performance. 
For the past quarter of a century officials in India and in 
England have promised a permanent settlement for the whole 
of Hindustan. Every statesman of reputation who has been 
concerned with Indian affairs has recognised, at least in theory, 
the benefits which fixity of tenure would bestow. Lord Halifax, 
or as we know him better in this connection, Sir Charles Wood, 


who, though not a man of eminent ability, knew more about | 
India than most Englishmen, gave it his warm approval. | 


Major Baird Smith, in a most admirable and exhaustive report 
on the great famine that prevailed in Central India, in 1861, 
recommended in the most lucid and forcible language the per- 
manent settlement of the land assessment, and the construc- 
tion of Government works of irrigation, with a fixed water-rate, 
as the only means of prevention of these terrible calamities. 
But the procrastination of routine delayed the adoption of 
these necessary reforms, and once more a couple of millions 
of human beings have fallen victims to the apathy of a 
bureaucracy. And if we may trust the information of the 


of the disaster, perhaps, on even a more stupendous scale. 
The famine has a little abated, but the crops have in many 
instances been left unsown, and a large proportion of the 
arable land is untilled. Surely here is a case in which 





the Government might abandon Isaissez-faire, as, where 
its own interests are at stake, it often does. If not, the 
prospect of next year in the wilderness of Orissa is too 
horrible. But Government cannot be perpetually acting the 
deus ex machind. A permanent remedy must be effected 
by large and statesmanlike measures—and of these we have 
no immediate hope. From Lord Cranborne we expect nothing, 
nor, indeed, is it very probable that he will have much oppor- 
tunity of working changes for good or for evil. But with the 
return of the Liberals to power, a grave responsibility with 
respect to India will devolve upon the leaders of the party. 
It will not be any longer tolerated that the government of our 
Eastern Empire shall be assigned to some incompetent scion 
of an old Whig House. A statesman of no ordinary calibre is 
required for a task of no ordinary difficulty and importance. 
In the present Parliament there is one man—and only one— 
every way fitted to fill the Indian Secretaryship as it ought to 
be filled—one who has had a life-long acquaintance with the 
politics and social problems of India, yet whose mind has been 
preserved, by a rare gift of philosophic insight, by wide and 
various learning, and profundity of original thought, from the 
narrowing influences of official life. It is needless to say that 
we refer to Mr. Mill. He could settle these questions that 
perplex India as no one else could. May we trust that “ the 
bracing air of Opposition ” has so far strengthened the fibre of 
the Liberal party that it will for once refuse to be bound by 
foolish traditions, and put “the right man in the right place” ? 
Mr. Mill has dedicated to the Liberal cause unsurpassed 
ability, and long unwavering service, which may surely out- 
weigh the Parliamentary merits of any veteran placeman. 
He has amply deserved his reward, so far as office can be a 
reward to such a man. 








INFANTICIDE. 


A commitTer of the Harveian Society has been considering 
the subject of infanticide, and its recommendations were this 
week laid before the Home Secretary. We are bound to be 
thankful to any one who will help us with any suggestion 
likely to check this dreadful crime, and we will not quarrel 
even with those well-meaning persons whose zeal renders their 
suggestions preposterous. By incessant discussion of the ques- 
tion we shall arrive at some means of lessening infanticide, if 
we cannot altogether abate it. But not by discussion only, 
There are points in connection with this crime which need not 
be discussed any more. We are quite clear upon them; and 
what is wanting is not more talk, but action. We need no one 
to tell us in what an utterly demoralized state the poor live, 
not through any fault of their own, but because legislation, 
preoccupied with the interests of the moneyed classes, has passed 
them over as if they were beings of a lower order. Parliament, 
indeed, has made an attempt to do something for the dwellings 
of the poor; but what has really been done has been the work 
of private individuals. The House of Commons has yet to win 
its spurs in this field of usefulness, and will not win them, we 
fear, until it has been made more representative of the nation 
than it is. At present it represents every class but that which 
needs representing most. When it has been reformed so as to 
repair this defect, it will probably become conscious of the fact 
that the health, the morals, the education, the comfort, the 
cleanliness, the decency of millions of the people are matters 
of which it may without loss of dignity take cognizance. And 
whenever it does so in an earnest, not in a patronizing indifferent 
spirit, it will see that there must be some connection between 
the crime of infanticide and the habits of life in which, through 
the evil of overcrowding, the children of the poor are brought 
up. They will see, too, that the gang system of agricul- 
ture, to whose horrors we have more than once reverted 
in this journal, is a prolific source of depravity, destroying 
moral consciousness, and tending, in all probability, to infanti- 
cide. These are matters with which the Legislature could 
deal at once if it would. But men do not go into the House 
of Commons to look to the interests of the poor. They go 
there for their own advancement, or ease, or honour and glory, 
in the ratroad interest, or the mining interest, or some other 
moneyed interest. They will vote for the demolition of acres of 
the dwellings of the poor, any day you like, to make room fora 
railway. But they cannot serve God as well as Mammon; 


poe | and thus the interests of the poor go to the wall, and we have 
Times, the same causes are preparing an immediate repetition | 


disease, and ignorance, and crime, over which there is much 
hypocritical lamenting in the Legislature, but no sincere, honest, 
thorough-going action. 

Well, then, we have here one point with which we can deal 
if we like—that is, if the Legislature likes. We may put an end 
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to overcrowding—by a great effort, it is true; but why should not 
that effort be made? We may put an end to the agricultural 
gang system, to the public hiring of servants which prevails in 
the North and West of England, to the promiscuous lodging of 
the sexes during hop-picking, harvests, cider-making, &c. These 
are some of the sources to which the Committee of the Harveian 
Society trace the increasing prevalence of infanticide, and it 
would be idle to deny that, as long as these sources continue to 
operate on the morals of the lower classes, we must expect 
depravity and crime as their natural and inevitable fruit. But 
these are not the only sources of infanticide. The state of the 
law and the compassion of juries constitute another. Practically 
it is a crime without a punishment. In the first place, the law 
requires such evidence as it is almost impossible to produce 
before it will hold the crime to be proved. In the next, 
juries will not send to the scaffold a criminal who appeals so 
forcibly to their compassion, and whose offence any barrister 





ho h not been weaned on asses’ milk can place in | 
ag ogg | enough in all conscience, but they undoubtedly do good in 


a light in which the guilt will be transferred from her 
shoulders to those of her seducer. It is useless to argue 
on the impropriety of tenderness towards so great a 
criminal. No jury, unless it was composed of twelve good 
and lawful women, will hang her, and there’s an end of it. 
Therefore the law has no terrors to a woman who makes up 
her mind to destroy her offspring. We are glad to hear from 
Mr. Walpole that the Government intend bringing in a Bill 
when Parliament meets, based on the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishments. By this measure 
infanticide will be made murder in the second degree, and 
will not be punishable with death. This is a most important 
alteration, and we do not doubt that good will come of 
it. But will any one say that it is just that a woman who 
takes the life of her child shall be punished with penal ser- 
vitude for ten or twenty years, while the utmost penalty with 
which the law visits the father of the child is half a crown a 
week? There is an unwillingness to do even-handed justice in 
this matter, which to us is utterly incomprehensible. We will 
not urge the argument that the man may have seduced the 
woman—though the probability is at least as strong in favour 
of that supposition as it is that the woman has seduced the 
man; we will suppose them to be equally to blame. Should 
there not be some equality in their share of the subsequent 
responsibility ? The man redeems himself by the payment of 
half a crown weekly. On the woman falls the agony of con- 
cealment, the shame of exposure, the loss of character, and the 
permanent burden ofthe child. It is to be remembered, too, that 
it is not always that she receives from the father the trifling con- 
tribution which the law exacts from him. She may not have the 
courage or the means to bring him to justice. This is not 
fair ; it is not holding the balance even. It places no let or 
hindrance in the way of men who prey upon the folly or 
work upon the trust of women. Infanticide, it cannot be 
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libertine knew beforehand that he would have to do justice to 
his child, and to bear his fair share of the results of his folly 
or vice, infanticide would speedily be diminished. Bat the 
truth is that the law as it exists is, to a considerable extent, 
chargeable with this crime. It upsets the balance of the 
natural law, and offers a premium to immorality in one hand, 
while, on the other, it acts as an incentive to crime. 





THE LICENSING QUESTION, 


Tiere are evils which are merely local, but which are local 
everywhere. And these are just the evils which are most 
likely to go uncured in a country which hates centralism, and 


| jealously guards a local self-government which it inconsistently 


leaves in the hands of a notoriously incompetent and socially 
inconsiderable few. The Conferences and Congresses by which, 
of late years, the public have been so bored, are ridiculons 


bringing questions of this sort into metropolitan and national 


| notice; and though they seldom lay down serviceable princi- 


| the poor. 


denied, is often due to the fact that a woman whohas “ stooped 


to folly” discovers in her need “that men betray.” Desolation 
and despair drive her intocrime. But the law takes no account 
of this. It calls the woman’s offence murder—and justly. 
a most unjustly, it has not a word of condemnation for the 

n. 

Let us, in dealing with this question of infanticide do at 
once what we can to lessen it, and not stand ruminating its 
pros. and cons. until we can devise a perfect measure. "The 
Committee of the Harveian Society have made sound sugges- 
tions which are calculated to diminish the temptation to 
infanticide by offering a refuge in the workhouse to the 
mother and her child. Such suggestions require consideration 
and ought not to be suddenly acted upon. 
careful before we take any step which might have the effect of 
converting all the workhouses in the kingdom into foundling 
hospitals for the encouragement and extension of bastardy. 
But there can be no danger in any legislation which will ae 
stop to the demoralizing surroundings in the midst of which 
a vast portion of the rising generation grow up. Nor can we 
err if we make men who are either fools or libertines as 
responsible for their folly or their villany as we make foolish 
or vicious women. It is too much the habit of those who dis. 
cuss this question to decide it without any reference what 
ever to the child. One says that the man should bear the a ak 
burden of its support, because it is to be presumed from his 
sex that he has been the seducer. Another argues that the 
woman is as likely to have been the sedncer as the man, a i 
that, at all events, by throwing the main responsibility u >on he 
you will check immorality and the crimes it leads is % 
unfortunate child is almost entirely overlooked in the discussi 

But its interests are, or ought to be, the main question 
we feel confident that if the law were such, that a fool 


‘he 
on. 
And 
ora 


ples, they undoubtedly conduce indirectly to the settlement 
of the principles upon which legislation should proceed. One 
question, such as we have referred to, is that of licensing publie- 
houses, which has this week been most absurdly discussed bya 
Conference assembling for the most part under the prejudicial 
auspices of Exeter Hall and the United Kingdom Alliance, 
To see the partisans of the “ Permissive Bill” taking the lead 
in debating a practical subject of this nature is sufficient to 
deter most people from awarding the proceedings any sort of 
attention, and no one can pretend that the participators in the 
Conference did much to exempt themselves from the ban under 
which wild temperance men deservedly lie. Most of the 
speakers were identified with a policy in social legislation which 
cannot be too severely reprobated by all who understand the 
principles of liberty ; and interjections were frequent throughout 
the discussions which showed that many present were fanati- 
cally and therefore unfeelingly indifferent to the enjoyments of 
Everything, therefore, conspires to make the Exeter 
Hall Conference unworthy of consideration; and yet we are 
all considering it. The subject once before us, identified con 
spicuously with the well-being of so many communities, and 
obviously to be satisfactorily dealt only with by general legis- 
lation, public men and public writers cogitate upon it, and the 
result of a Conference which no one can respect will probably 
be conclusions to which no reasonable person can demur. 
When the licensing question was before a Committee of 
Parliament thirteen years ago, the two main conclusions arrived 
at were, that the trade should be free, and the police regula- 
tions for its governance exceedingly strict. Every one not 
excluded by known bad character was to be permitted to opet 
any house not proved, on inspection, to be unsuitable as 4 
public-house. The liquor trade would thus be as open as the 
grocery or any other business. But as the goods in which it 


deals are not like groceries, innocent, and as the sale of them 
_ frequently results in public disorder, it was to be very stringently 


We should be | 





held in check by the guardians of the peace. These tT 
commendations, however, were never embodied in any law. The 
licensing system remained as it had been in days when, # 
Mr. Ayrton truly says, the modern tippling-shops were nevé 
thought of, and the police regulations continued lax, except m 
particular places such as Glasgow, where the bad consequences 
of general intoxication led to the adoption of special restrictions. 
Justices are not conspicuously efficient in any of their fune- 
tions, with the exceptions perhaps of game prosecutions #0 
juvenile acts of petty larceny, and least of all has | 
licensing of public-houses brought credit to their administration. 
Caprice has been the lightest fault with which they have beet 
chargeable ; and it has been only too truly alleged against them 
that, in the exercise of their arbitrary discretion as licensers 
they have, with few exceptions, used their powers either for 
the maintenance of great brewing monopolies and the conse 
quent deterioration of the articles sold to the public by 
licensed victuallers, or for purposes of political corrap” 
tion, or for both these bad objects in conjune 
But for the tenacity of life which characterizes mere 
grievances, in spite of their being, as we have said, lo¢ 
everywhere, the misconduct of the licensing magistrates ™ 
long ago have been corrected by some such legislation 28 tha 
recommended by the Parliamentary Committee. As it is, thé 
question has been brought to a head, and made a general one 
by purely accidental circumstances, There is a community 
England peculiarly suited for social and legislative experimen 
partly because in reference to the Sanitary and moral conditiot 
of its lower masses it is a veritable corpus vile, but ™ 
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because it is a spirited, opulent, opiniated, isolated town. We 
speak of Liverpool, whose destiny it has been to form prece- 
dents or supply leading illustrations of the most critical moot 
points in sanitary, railway, assessing, rating, and general 
social legislation. It fell to the lot of Liverpool to exhibit, 
amongst other things, all the worst possibilities of tlte present 
licensing law in all conceivable varieties of its interpretation. 
Liverpool licensing had gone through the phases of gross 
monopoly, and still grosser Tory favouritism and corruption, 
and had pitched and tossed violently and vexatiously as major- 
ities swayed, and the forces of private intrigue veered. Sud- 
denly it occurred to an ingenious and dogmatic clerk to the 
magistrates that it would be possible so to read the law as to 
obviate the necessity for any alteration in it. This gentleman 
was a stout free-trader in licenses, and he strongly advised the 
borough bench that there was nothing in the law to require 
them to consider the wants of the neighbourhood in dealing 
with applications for licenses, and that the practice of doing so, 
though universal in the country, was one for which there was 
no warrant except erroneous usage. 
time to be a working majority of magistrates disposed 
to try the free-trade system, and a resolution was passed 
adopting the law-clerk’s reading of the law as the principle 
upon which licenses should be granted for the future. For the 


next two years, licenses were granted practically to all appli- | 


cants; and thus Liverpool emerged from the trade monopoly 
and political corruption stages of licensing experience into that 
of absolute freedom. Many and various persons at once pro- 
nounced that freedom licentiousness. The Tory magistrates 
missed their old patronage ; and as, by a coincidence, many of 
them were good religious men, with a horror of excess, they 
gladly welcomed the support of the Permissive Bill; other 
temperance agitators proved by statistics that drunkenness 
in Liverpool had fearfully increased ever since the public- 
houses had been so greatly multiplied. To those statistics 
we attach little importance; for it is evident that in so 
variable a matter as police dealings with intoxicated people 
the figures would be erratically affected by a multitude of 
circumstances, the real importance of which, as bearing upon 
the trustworthiness of tabulated results, could not be conclu- 
sively ascertained. Moreover, we cannot evade the force of the 


There happened at the | 














a priori argument of the free-traders, that when once they have | 


permitted as many public-houses as will adequately accom- 
modate sober and domestic drinkers, you cannot, by increasing 


the number, increase the temptations of those who use public- | 


houses to get drunk in. But we are bound to confess that 
many persons who know the lower orders very well protest that 
to a considerable proportion of them, and even to many skilled 
artisans, the excessive multiplication of public-houses leads to 
an excessive multiplication of potations, only limited very often 
by the drinker’s money or credit. If this be so in any 
considerable degree—and the evidence, though seemingly 
improbable, is very positive and strong—too many public- 
houses must lead to a substantial aggravation of the 
domestic miseries and social evils which flow in England more 
abundantly from drink than from any other cause. But the 
Liverpool experiment is said to have proved something more. 
The greatly multiplied public-houses have been obliged to 
compete wildly with each other as well as with the working 
man’s home, and it is said that few of them have failed either 
by attractive decorations, liberal over-measure, or some other 
means, of “ pushing a trade” to get remunerative custom. An 
overwhelming feeling pervaded the town that drunkenness, and 
even in the absence of drunkenness, wasteful and extravagant 
drinking had been brought to a terrible pass by the “ open 
system” of licensing, and though most of the free-trade magis- 
trates stuck to the colours, there was a general feeling of relief 
when the borough bench, by a majority, reverted to the old 
system, took “ the wants of the neighbourhood” into considera- 
tion, and starting with the postulate that under the open 
system the wants of every neighbourhood had been only too well 
supplied, refused, generally speaking, every new application. 
But the Liverpool experiment did not end thus. It was unani- 
mously agreed that the old system must not be permanently 
recurred to. The problem was to get rid of favouritism, to 
render jobbing impossible, but at the same time to prevent that 
wholesale multiplication of public-houses which was now a 
generally admitted evil. A Bill was prepared, and was this 
week submitted to the London Conference, who faintly praised 
it and querulously carped at it. We have read it with much 
interest, and deem it worthy of better treatment. What 
was wanted was a principle, and the Liverpool people have 
discovered one. It is the prohibition of small public-houses 
and of beer-houses, coupled with the utmost freedom of 
licensing to all who, having houses of a certain high rating, 








‘argument is almost useless. 










































































are ready to pay alarge annual fee. The fee is not prohibitive 
Any publican doing a good trade can afford £35 a year fur his 
privilege, and under this Act he may reduce his payment to 
£25, by voluntarily abstaining from Sunday trading, while 
those who already have licenses are exempted for fourteen 
years, as possessors of a vested interest, from the operation of 
the new law. ‘I'hese are the chief provisions of the Bill which 
is to be submitted this session to Parliament, both as a local 
and general enactment; but there is a subsidiary arrangement 
provided, by which three-fourths of the owners or occupiers 
living in the immediate vicinity may veto the licensing of any 
house by a petition to the Bench. This does not seem un- 
reasonable, Three-fourths is a majority too large to be obtained 
without good reason; and as the liquor trade must be deemed 
to some extent exceptional, we do not know that any harm can 
arise from giving so great a proportion of the residents within 
a circle three hundred yards in diameter, the right of saying, 
if they want to say, that no public-house shall be open within 
that limit. The Bill also contains useful police regulations, 
and alterations of the hours of opening and closing, susceptible 
of much discussion, but based upon principles conducive to the 
preservation of public morals, and not stepping greatly, if at 
all, beyond the province of legislation. 

We have dealt thus at length with the experiences of Liver- 
pool, because they constitute an epitome of the question, and 
we approve the general scope of the proposals of its Town 
Council, because they for the first time offer to the public prin- 
ciples upon which the evils of the liquor trade may be mini- 
mised, while its liberty, and that of the public, are as little as 
possible invaded. ‘To details we do not commit ourselves, but 
we are glad of the opportunity the Exeter Hall Conference has 
afforded us of confessing the grave necessity there exists for 
a measure which shall make the trade in liquors at once free 
to all and safe to the public. The proposal appears to us. to 
meet, in principle at least, the difficulties of the case, putting 
an end at once to magisterial favouritism, to brewers’ monopo- 
lies, to the licensing of unfit houses, and to the mismanagement 
of those which are licensed —promising all the advantages of 
free trade, without any of the excesses to which its application 
to the drink business must lead, and all the safeguards of a. 
strict temperance régime, with none of its irritation and none 
of its impracticability. 








THE CUSTOM-HOUSE INQUISITION. 


Compakine great things with small, it is a signal proof of 
consistency in the English Government that the principle 
applied to foreign ships should be extended to native port- 
manteaus. Mr. Disraeli is unable to see how the deputation 
which addressed him last Saturday in favour of a temporary 
exemption from the plague of the Custom-houses can stop short 
of the nataral inference. And as the Custom-house officers 
have assured him that the revenue will suffer if the examination 
of luggage is definitely abandoned, he is afraid to introduce the 
thin end of the wedge, and forfeit even a fraction of seven 
months’ revenue. In the face of such solemn adjuration, 
Yet we do not see that it is any 
answer to Mr. Watkin to say that his reasoning goes rather 
against search abstractedly than against search during the 
French Exhibition. For the object of the deputation was to’ 
prove that an habitual grievance would then be intensified. 
We should think little of a doctor who would not give a patient 
temporary relief from his paroxysms of pain, because that pain 
was only a symptom of some disease, and the disease was 
incurable. We should marvel at the obtuseness of a rich man 
who grudged a starving beggar a penny on the ground that 
when the penny was spent the old hunger would return. 
Indeed, we remember the story of Dean Swift and the servant 
who did not clean his boots, because they would soon again be 
dirty. The Dean retorted upon him practically, by showing 
that his argument went rather against all provisional actions, 
dining included, than against that one provisional action with 
which he wanted to dispense. No doubt Mr. Disraeli is afraid 
of establishing a precedent. The Tories are as jealous of new 
precedents as they are tenacious of old ones. And -we believe 
the abandonment of the Custom-house search during the 
French Exhibition would furnish a strong precedent for its 
total abandonment. If, during seven months of a year, when 
the number of travellers was exceptional, the revenue was not 
diminished, the great importing houses did not complain of any 
falling off in the demand for foreign goods, and quiet country 
places did not suddenly blossom into French silks, and get 
headaches on French brandy, there might be a new deputation 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, asking him to remove 
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altogether the great annoyance of travelling. We do mee: ~ 
that such results would be attained by this short — = . 
Perhaps at first the true Briton might revel in Ais ” A 
liberty. Steady fathers of families might buy the cigars : a 
Imperial monopoly, and bring over one bottle ) = 
ordinaire among their linen. We do not anticipate this, : 
it is well to be prepared for the worst. Of course the 7“ 
would suffer. The Income-tax would have to be raised. Mr. 
Disraeli could not gratify his party by touching the pager 
Yet even then the mischief would not be of long duration, an 
Paterfamilias would confess the error of his ways as soon as he 
asted his stolen waters. , 
mE caly, however, the amount that would be smuggled into 
England may easily be computed. We must take in the _ 
place the annual amount declared by passengers. Can the 
Government give us the statistics ? If it can, there should be 
a second item in the return; the amount which is not declared, 
but is found on examination. This, we venture to say, must 
be comparatively small. Yet, when the subject is carefully | 
examined, it will be seen that this amount is all that would 
escape the revenue. The existing system of search is so light 
as to be a mere formality. Those whose luggage has been 
often searched know that in the majority of cases the keys are 
presented, a question is asked, and the top of the trunk is 
lifted. This process is not sufficient to detect smuggling; 1t 1s 
sufficient to cause delay and inconvenience. ‘The object of that 
single question would be attained by posting one officer on the 
steps that lead from the steamer, or at the exit from the plat- 
form. If more than that question is needed by “imperious 
necessity,” we must say imperious necessity is most easily 
satisfied. Occasionally, perhaps, a Tauchnitz cover peeps out 
of a bag, and the offending volume is torn up before the eyes 
of an author with whom the Leipzig publishers have not con- 
descended to treat. But even an author will admit that the 
injury done him by the importation of private copies is imper- 
ceptible. ‘The readers who buy your book in the Tauchnitz 
edition would at the utmost have asked for it at Mudie’s, and 
as Baron Tauchnitz pays for the right of reprinting, while 
Mudie merely takes a certain number of copies, the author 
gains in both cases. Even if the Leipzig issue was a piracy, it 
would be a slight injury so long as copies were not imported 
wholesale to compete with the English edition. 
rule holds good of all other things that may be smuggled. 
Unless duties are so high that it is worth a man’s while to 
make a journey for the sake of evading them, they can hardly 
be so high that the revenue from them will suffer by a 
concession to bondi-fide travellers. In the old days, when 
the smuggler redressed the injustice of the finance minister, 
it was natural that there should be fraud on the one 
hand, and suspicion on the other. 
Custom-house officers should rip open the cushions of ladies’ 
carriages in search of the lace which was hid away in the 
pole. It was natural that princes who were notoriously 
thin should be made to unwind their wrappings of silks 
and shawls when they came to the frontier. But now that 
the person is held sacred and the trunk is merely unlocked, 
it seems scarcely worth while to keep up the forms which once 
had a meaning, or to provide against the trick of an earlier 





existence, “ What is there left to smuggle ? ” M. Fould asked : 
and if that question proceeds from France with its productive 
octrois, England ought to supply an answer. Even with the 
town octvot in France, the search at the gates is generally a 
formality. But there is not much difficulty in the detection of 
smuggling. The officials know pretty well to whom the 
to look for contraband articles. If a man with a tall hat keeps 
passing and repassing one of the barriers, the hat is sure to be 
examined after a few journeys. Otherwise the carriage window 
is let down, or the official pokes in his head at the door of the 
omnibus. A simple question is put and answered; perhaps a 
merry old gentleman declares that he has two bottles of the 
best wine about him, and being asked where they are, points 
significantly to his waistcoat. How much better is this than the 
torture to which sea-sick | 


adies are exposed when the b 
: Xx pos oat 
comes in at Folkestone or Dover. The ruthless Custom-house 


officer suspects the existence of something contraband in a bag 
or basket which contains the bare necessaries o . 
Perhaps the passenger is too sick 
to take the trouble of Opening. At once ihe keen nose of the 
officer scents oat something suspicious, 
face before: it must be the face of an inveterate smuggler. The 
bag must be opened. Meanwhile the other Pp onmen 
pushing by, the porter calls from the landing-place that the 
train will not wait, the engine confirms his statement “i a 

desperate whistle. At last the keys are found, the bag is lifted | 


y are 


f a voyage. 
to explain, and too wearied 


He has scen the same 


assengers are 


on a bench and thrown open, and the revenue is Satistied, If | 





——— 
——= 


“the intelligent chief of our Customs department ” insists on 
the necessity of this process, he ought really to impart a double 
portion of his intelligence to those charged with its execution, 
Perhaps the chief objection to substituting Custom-honge 
surveillance for Custom-house examination, is based on the 
supposed want of intelligence among the officers. But if this 
be the case, the officers have a right to complain of the uncom. 
plimentary judgment of their superiors. By the present ruleg 
nothing is left to discretion. The search ought to be effected 
impartially, and there should be no respect of persons, Op 
this theory no one has a cause for complaint if his luggage ig 
opened, and all that can be said about the one whose lu 
is not opened is that he has been well treated. The parable 
of the eleventh hour teaches us that we ought not to grudge 
another if he is more favoured than ourselves, so long as we 
receive no less than the terms of our agreement. And if 
people in general are slow to accept that lesson, especially when 
its political economy is deduced by Mr. Ruskin, their expres. 
sions, as Mr. Disraeli said, are not of sufficient gravity and 
business-like character to decide a point of this kind, No 
doubt the respectable traveller in Mr. Doyle’s “ Foreign Tour 
of Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” was aggrieved to see his own 
clothing scattered in all directions under the ordeal by touch, 
while his slightly Jouche and knowing neighbour got off under 
cover of a gratuity. We remember being much hurt at the 
suspicions of an extremely sharp Custom-house inspector, who 
fancied an offer of something to drink implied an attempt at 
smuggling. Knowing all the time that extensive smuggling 
went on under his nose, and being innocent ourselves, we felt that 
we were the victims of injustice. But years of reflection have 
taught us that we were wrong. If the right people were always 
suspected, and no one suffered for another’s sin, the world would 
have a chance of becoming perfect. If all criminals were sure 
to be detected and punished, crime would not pay, and it would 
be the interest of all men to be virtuous. But if virtue was to 
be a matter of calculation, and to be exempt from trial, it 
would be too purely its own reward. If innocent pleasures 
were to be free from difficulties, there would be less temptation 
to indulge in the pleasures of guilt, The whole scheme of 
creation, as laid down in our books of theology, and extracted 


| from them piecemeal every Sunday, would be overthnawt 
And the same | 


The grand basis of all morality, commercial and otherwise, 
would be shaken. In the firm belief that the removal of a 
single check will damage our system of government, and that 
party which is now charged with the duties of government, 
Mr. Disraeli has done well in rejecting the prayer of the 
deputation. Greater interests than the search of luggage are 
at stake, and we cannot allow the South-Eastern Railway @ 


| upset our convictions, as the London, Chatham, and Dovet 
It was natural that | 


tailway has shaken our credit. 








THEATRICAL PERPLEXITIES. 


Wueyx Charles Lamb wished to defend the Restoration 
dramatists from the charge of indecency he put in the whimsical 
plea that as they described a state of things resembling nothing 
in nature, they were not amenable to the ordinary restraints 
to which common humanity is subjected. Almost the same 
excuse could be urged for the oddities of theatrical people. 
Their calling is so peculiar and impels them so much out of the 
ordinary courses of action that we should not be surprised 
find them moving in eccentric orbits, and retaining mark 

tharacteristics and customs which are unknown to the rest of 
the world. Her Majesty’s servants are no longer vagabonds . 
be sure. They are perhaps, on the whole, as orderly, as indus 
trious, and as moral as any part of the community. Tha 
every actress is improper is a notion of which our countty 
cousins possess the monopoly, and that every actor is reckless 
and improvident is also a piece of obsolete scandal. But the 
business of pleasure is a strange business, and its incongrully 
extends beyond the name. A man who sells you a watch or @ 
coat must be very different indeed from the man who sells you 
a gesture, or a “length,” or a “header,” or a “ break-dow 
To caricature the devil as Mr. Phelps has been doing for @ 
number of consecutive nights must tend to bring round a queer 
state of feeling even in private life. There is among outsiders 
a great curiosity to get a peep behind the curtain of the stages 
and it arises so much from this consideration that writers 
comic and serious have made stock of it, ad nauseam, and the 


| ‘players themselves have turned it to account by exhibiting 
| amphibiously, as it were, and doing Nick Bottom—disclosiag 


| that they were not all lion, but to some extent Mr. Pa 
| Bedford or Mr. J. L. Toole. 


4 Whenever a managerial row 
occurs the papers seize on it with avidity, and when about one 
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a month an eminent manager takes the benefit of the Act, he 
is attended through that dismal performance by all the reporters 
for all the journals in the metropolis. The other day we had 
the case of Mr. Rophino Lacy against a popular comedian. 
Mr. Rophino wrote a farce called “ Doing for the Best,” which, 
it appears, circumstances induced ‘him to part with on grounds 
which may be suggested to the reader by the title of the farce. 
The popular comedian went on a provincial tour with a view 
to making the sides of the provincial bodies ache with his 
humour while developing the creation of Mr. Rophino Lacy, 
and on being written to for the purpose of paying a royalty 
which the poet was believed to have in his conception, the 
popular comedian disclosed the curious fact that from two 
shillings to three shillings per night was considered a munificent 
honorarium to farce-writers from the gentlemen who acted their 
farces. Now, if we regard this by the light of the fact that 
most of these farces are mere pegs upon which the actor hangs 
his own jokes, that they are gagged miserably, and owe their 
success to the appreciative sense in the audience for slang and 
vulgarity, of which the performers contribute three-quarters 
and the author the rest, twenty-four pence is not so dispropor- 
tionate a sum. It is only fair to the popular comedian here 
referred to to state that he came out of the case with flying 
colours, and that he is generally esteemed by his profession. 
Bat let any one read the story in the Hra for January the 20th, 
and note in how many ways a dramatic genius of the nineteenth 
century resembles some of the queer fellows who hobnobbed 
with Greene or Burbadge. 

Amongst other theatrical perplexities we must include the 
curious necessities of expression into which the ladies and 
gentlemen are apparently driven when making public their 
wants and requirements. Advertisements, as a rule, are simple 
affairs enough. It is not often now we find them constructed 
after the “Bon Gaultier” fashion on old Parr’s pills. But 
theatrical advertisements, if literally read, are bewildering 
beyond measure. Mr. Phelps is not to enjoy a monopoly of 
the devil, that popular character being included amongst the 
musical representations of “ Paganini redivivus.” We learn of 
a successful comic, of whom a country paper says that 
he is marvellous, “ especially when he crawls away to the 
strains of comic music, making his spasmodic agonies keep time 
with the tune.” A pair of so strange a name that we cannot 
resist the temptation of giving it, and in their own style of 
type, “Mr. and Mrs. Jmt Con,” “are receiving thunders of 
applause,” and think it well to publish the thunder, with a 
view to souring the smaller beer of rival “ duettists.” Is the 
reader aware that an artist who places furniture on his nose 
and chin is called a “chair equilibrist”? A person who 
modestly dubs himself a “star character,” mentions that he 
had “seven calls in one turn”—a mysterious and oracular 
phrase, for the complete elucidation of which we should be 
inclined to refer to Mr. Spurgeon. We then alight upon 
something which relates to the “ equestrian profession.” The 
“equestrian profession” means of course the circus business, 
and “the widow of the late Alfred will esteem it a very 
great kindness if two persons are prepared to establish beyond 
doubt the fact that her late husband’s real name was Alphonse 
Antoine ——, and that he was generally known as Alfred ——.” 
Hereby, we suspect, hangs a tale. 





“ Wanted, for the tenting season in France, five fife players and four 
drummers, to form adrum and fife band. Also a stad groom and 
tentmaster; must be experienced hands. Also good trick clowns; if 
double, violinists preferred. Gymnasts doing good ground acts.”’ 


We can realize the beauty of this performance, and the treat 
in store for our neighbours during the “tenting season.” We 
come now upon an “eclipse” comic, <A comic is “ eclipse” 
when he has eclipsed other shining constellations of the music- 


which he affects. Returning once again to the equestrian profes- 
sion, we find that Mr. and Mrs. Charles » Scene, strip (sic), 
and double-act riders, and Mr. ——, the Decanter Pyramid, 
are at liberty to accept engagements.” What is the connection 
between a circus and a decanter? Whata strange walk in life 
it must be to form the apex of a Decanter Pyramid! Not far 
from the Decanter Pyramid we find a notice to “ Ballet Com- 
panies ” from a lady or gentleman (the wording gives no clue to 
the sex of the advertiser), stating his or her willingness to pers 
form “ old man, swell, or old woman.” There is not so much 
disparity between an old man and an old woman, but it gravels 
us to see how a swell can be produced out of the same 
materials, 





**Tf Robert Lomas, showman (if alive), whose mother married a 
Mr. W. Brown, of Manchester, will send his address,” &c. 


The parenthetical clause here is beautiful, and we need not 
dwell on it. We have only taken these scraps at hazard from 
the organ of the theatrical people, and they go to carry our 
point as to the diverse ways of stage professionals from even 
the language in common use. But we must say there is nothing 
in the difference to justify a bad opinion of them. According 
to the Hra, which can hit for its patrons with an admirable 
pluck and spirit, the Rev. Dr. Walker, of Cheltenham, publicly 
asked from his rostrum, “ When was a theatre anything else 
but a robbers’ den and antechamber of hell?” We suspect the 
Rev. Dr. Walker must be addicted to strong language, and has 
derived his notions of the stage from a copy of Matthew Prynne’s 
“ Histriomastix.” Dr. Walker will not find it profitable to con- 
stitute himself a modern “ player’s scourge,” as the world wags. 
There is a charity, a kindliness, and a native sense of honour 
amongst many actors and actresses which would grace the 
calling by the license of which Dr. Walker curses and denounces. 
We learn there is another declaimer against theatres in Edin- 
burgh, but his fulminations do not appear to have been attended 
with more success than his reverend ignorance deserved. 

Amongst theatrical perplexities, we must include the music- 
hall disputes, though we confess ourselves unequal to under-. 
standing half the vexed questions of law, intolerance, and 
vested interests, which are involved in it. As it now stands, it 
is a very pretty quarrel. There is a functionary paid by Govern- 
ment for tasting plays and entertainments, and for ascertaining 
the heat of the poker by which the pantaloon is made to skip. 
In his evidence in the Alhambra case the other day, he said,. 
that “ if anything was done to the pantaloon by the clown 
with a red-hot poker it was described.” Perhaps this gentle- 
man has a handbook to guide him in the abstruse subject of 
the hot poker, with marginal notes to call his attention to the 
points upon which the Legislature takes offence to the applica- 
tion of that instrument. His situation is a curious one, and 
his duties are of a strange and mysterious character. And this. 
again brings us to our place of departure. That this world 
behind the curtain deals with queer things and queer people, 
even when the motley is donned and the sock, buskin, or tights 
exchanged for the trowsers and petticoats of every day. But 
we should bear in mind that the measure of its imperfections is 
not greater, and is, on the whole, we suspect, less than what 
passes for smug and smooth respectability. And we trust that, 
when our readers witness a pantomime or drama, with all its 
working folks exerting themselves to ease our minds of a little of 
its care, that they will think not only charitably, but respect- 
fully, of an occupation which so often helps us to cheat time of 
its dullest and dreariest moments. 








STOLIDITY. 
Ajsax is familiar to us all as the hero who defied the thunder, 





hall firmament. After announcing curtly that “No hit, no 
pay ” is his motto, the “ eclipse ” winds up with a P.S.—* The | 
Dodger is the talk of the City,” from which we gather that 
“Oliver Twist” has been laid under contribution, and that the 
“ Artful ” has been once more caricatured into a brazen fellow 
with a raucous voice, and about as much notion of humour in 
his pate as there was in Yorick’s skull when Yorick was dead. 
Not the least amusing of these announcements is one of which 
our contemporary, the Pall Mall Gazette, should feel par- 
ticularly proud :-— 


““ Mzq’s Diverston.—Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 29. ‘Mr. Wyndham’s 
W'g appeared to be a miracle of art, which should command for 
his hairdresser general and immediate patronage.’ 

a JOHN has much pleasure in stating to the profession generally 
at he is the Maker of the Wig so highly spoken of.” 


The critic of the Pall Mall-should be more careful in future 
when putting in those pre-Raphaelite touches of description , 








| It may shock some readers to hear that Homer on one occasion 


called this same hero an Ass. But they will be much mistaken 
if they accept this in too modern a sense. A man’s friends 
frequently call him an Ass nowadays, almost immediately 
his back is turned; but then it is per ignominiam,, and 
Ass in that case is intended to mean Fool. But Homer called 
Ajax an Ass by way of praise, because he was the glorious 
incarnation of Stolidity. And, as the praise is so subtle, we 
will give it at length. Ajax.was standing at bay, and the 
Trojans and their allies did all in their power to turn him to 
flight, prodding at him with their “long shadowed spears” 
and other characteristic Homeric weapons; but he held his 
ground. And the great poet, carried away with the intensity 
of his admiration for that champion, who deservedly had won 
the title of “ bulwark of the Achwans,” pronounces a paneygric 
upon him through the medium of the following simile, which 
we give literally, He kept his place “like an ass, an obstinate 
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lads on his way to the Thus we see that stolidity differs from presence of mind jp 


field, though many sticks have been broken across his back ; ap IRS ops which Hse —— of rig attention gt 
and he goes into the standing corn and browses away, and least, if not o ie whe we ‘ os 18 ys ry cu 
the lads drub him with cudgels, but all their efforts are but child’s reported of two brothers of a —_ nat Se hey were travel. 
play; but at last with difficulty they drive him off, when he | ling in mean, tt in — ot co is — which bore an il 
has got his skin full of forage” (Il. xi. 557). This is indeed a | repute for its dealings or 1 — 0 . ey Ai Up at an ing 
high flight of praise. Pachydermatous animals have much to of somewhat suspicious character, but the nig it passed without 
thank Providence for. Who has not envied the crocodile | any unpleasant circumstances. Next day, as they halted for 
repelling a bullet with his case of proof? Who has not felt a | the tourist's luncheon hour, one brother addressed the other: 
pang of envy as the rhinoceros rushes by the hunter secure . George, did you see a dead man under the bed last night” 
against anything but an elongated projectile, thanks to the thick | “ O yes, returned the other ; but I didn’t think it worth 
folds of his hide? To be physically pachydermatous is the boast | troubling you about. This was stolidity with a vengeance! 
of but few of the human race. Some boys at school seem to Perhaps it was wise not to make a fuss at the inn, but it is 
possess it, who take a caning with a complacency that might difficult to imagine the men who would not have lain awake 
almost startle a cherub, to whom corporal punishments may be all night after seeing this ghastly vision. — 
considered as a superogatory correction! Mr. Dickens has not lost But a certain amount of stolidity is very useful—nay, 
sight of this peculiarity, for Tommy Traddles is represented as | necessary—for preserving the equilibrium of affairs in this 
recovering from a flogging in a few minutes, with the help of a | world. We all know of the warlike countess who found the 
alate full of skeletons to remind him of the transitory nature value of— 
of life. Other schoolboys again possess the remarkable gift of 
cheerfully thrusting pins up to the head in their legs, with perfect 
immunity from pain, and with total disregard of traumatic an idea which the late Confederates carried out in their 
tetanus. But with these phenomena of the cuticle we have | ingenious employment of unsaleable cotton bales in place of 
nothing to do. It is rather with the pachydermatous constitu- | unattainable armour-plates. Most useful are these feather. 
tion of mind that we have to deal. For we must remember | beds, these cotton bales of every-day life. These are the 
that this was the glory of our friend Ajax, and that the | advantageously stolid, the providentially pachydermatous. 
leathern hide of the ass was used only as a simile. This tone We are told by recent astronomers that the fierce combustion 
of mind we call stolidity. There can be no doubt that it is a | of the sunis maintained by the heat generated from the violent 
very noble natural gift, for there are many spurious imitations | impact of asteroids, and such like substances, sweeping into 
of the true Mint which try to pass current every day. The his atmosphere with planetary velocity. The mere resistance 
popular indifferentism, that apotheosis of “ Gallio, who cared transmuted the motion into heat. And no doubt in our social 
for none of these things,” that favourite text of those who call | world there would be many more flares-up than there actually 
themselves blasé —* there’s nothing new and nothing true, and | are, unless there was some element of passive resistance to be 
it doesn't signify ”"—all this is a mere counterfeit. It has | found which deadens shocks. Such a cushion is provided in 
nothing in it that it is truly stolid. If it is pachydermatous, | stolidity. But if it is a power which often prevents mischief 
it is only so in the same sense in which a corn is so, when it | spreading far, it is also a very exasperating virtue. Any form 
covers tissues of exquisite sensibility beneath. There is much | of resistance is exasperating to the assailant, just as we seethe 
of the modern ass in the professed indifference of our day, but | full fury of the waves spent upon the first opposing object, 
nothing like the grandly self-contained Ajacian ass; for this | whether it be the ship that forces its perilous way thro 
zetia feeble habit of mind, however much it may assume | them, or the bluff cliffs that stand in their course. Great is'the 
oe Dongen 9 ve antag for its crest, is little else than a power of dogged resistance in individual or national character. 
iy rinking from trouble, which a few “long-shadowed | The lively, excitable Frenchman, and the sensitive American 
spears” would soon show in its true character. Sometimes the | know it not. The Englishman lays claim to it, and it is 
habitual sneer is worn as the device of a “ hide of proof,” butin | supposed to be symbolized in his typical ‘ boule-dogue;” the 
= cases = of ten that habitual sneer is only the awkward | German has it under the name of phlegm, expressed by his 
wividcmnaci. Poor Byron loved long pipe and solemn beer. But the most perfect national 
no man living who was Pee vinta world, wat there was exhibition of stolidity must be found in the demeanour of the 
: 8 y thin-skinned; and | Red Indians, if half we read of them be true. 
Cicero, the masquerade philosopher, after satisfactorily proving 
that the wise man was above discomfort and vexation and ~ Ugh! the old men all responses, % 
pain, was even more morbidly sensitive still. But we feel a From their seats beneath the pine-trees, 


difficulty in doing proper justice by our prize virtue of stolidity. | is the satisfactory notion we gain of their laconic powers under 


ass, who has broken away from the 





« Feather bed betwixt the wall, 
Aud heavy brunt of cannon ball,” 


The gods of Epicurus were, in a sense, stolid, as they lay— | 4 circumstances, from the song of Hiawatha. And the “ 
Beside their nectar, and the bolts , | “laconic” reminds one how fine an instance of stolidity we mee, 
Far below them in the valleys ;” were barled | with in those very Lacedemonians whose names are comme- 

and th ; morated in this term. Very uninteresting, but very master 
ey seem to come still nearer to it when they appeared to the sensitive fickle men of Athens; and very 


masterful must stolidity always be. Walk down some by -street 
and caring nothing for th = Saturday evening, and no doubt a charming specimen 
gy a ae Sa which mortals undergo. | Se ee to view. <A gentleman of the lower classes ™ 
which removes it from the os th oO — selfishness | house ; whaes we he A ion ae pee. i con 
And, beside that, we have a pny ; ous vires, Stolidity. his wile finds him pe r pint, S09; See ae et him 
gods “who live at ease” had had a 2 that if those | back to his own |} oo Aes aniasirs her. aiteneiaoas rs foam 
lei elite temas thas, te pec ing, — a flea to a | on the clif ~ dae saae 1e waves dash page) oan 
that heavenly calm which aii so att oe a nan om on to the stage of ‘obi Ms ae Watt's eoke, ans “ ae 
a danger of making a mew : ractive, There is also | of ipasiiiniiien Pe dear Her voice runs up the ei 
atitinn self- possession oom gap etween stolidity and that ee wre oy ends in a shriek. If she were . “4 
countenance amid the crash 5 supposed to wear an unrofiled | Xanthi @ would be like a Pythoness; as it is, 886° 

of the collapsing universe,— Aanthippe, full of action and quivering with excitement 


Me . . . . . : i 
Si fractus illabatur orbis with ous = Powe hes at this ‘solicitude pent a 
Impavidum ferient ruinz.” yard of Rey - Sage Sate ra fremery pear 
on sane etween his lips, emitting every few SON 
righteous ee this as the characteristic of the hn ori ee, accompanied by the aggravating va? 
us for calling his virtue peer Prh perhaps, would not thank If the ere indulges. What more dreadful than this 
seems rather to be a sort rs =. What we are talking of | jim iol fp lose his temper, his angry wife could ® 
in one manifestation of it Y > 2a teeny of mind, at least vor a bla a Better a war of hard names, te 
“ whizzing water pipe,” with } 1e intrepid fireman with his fe ios rs iia ack eye, than this unmanageable doggedness. 
“ Rejected Addresses 9 is an Penn he allergy thanks to and after hin tal - I = to a fal aa 
The other members of the instance of the trait. al’ in striking fire, is always a dreadful pt 
‘ioe gang fall back at the sight of evi 1a @ word—the highest exhibiti 3 
«ae eer ateadl oe =. Sight of evident t : xhibition of stolidity comes very 
ee nee i! ~ oes to his post unmoved, ha poh peti 70 to ‘ despised, such as — 
; ; and from that poi ve 
the scale till we come at last to thi lowech eae namely; 
brutality; just in the Same way the power of keeping 
temper under provocation, to which we have alluded, may be the 


“They smile in secret looking over wasted lands,” 
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*** What are they ’feared on, fools? ’ 
, Od ° 1? 
Were the last words of Higginbotham ! ™ rat 
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virtue of “ him who ruleth his temper, and is better than him 
who taketh a city;” or it may ultimately be the vice of the 
coward who dares not be angry, as is recorded of the legendary 
Frenchman, who said—‘ You ’ave drink my vine, you ’ave 
spend my money, you ’ave kick my coat tails, you ’ave kiss my 
vife—you do vun thing more and you rouse the lion vithin 


me!” 





x= — 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





SPAIN is very sick, and she thinks that a reorganization of 
her army will do her good. A Royal decree has been issued on 
the subject, and the Ministerial preamble to that decree says 
that “ the Consultative Junta of War, and the military autho- 
rities consulted by the Government, agree that the total strength 
of the permanent army, and the reserve cannot be fixed below 
two hundred thousand men in time of peace, considering the 
military condition of Spain and the state of Europe.” What 
does Spain fear, or what has she set herself to achieve? Some 
time ago, she begged of the Five Great Powers to be considered 


a Sixth, on the strength of her having, with no little ado, 
beaten the Moors on their own ground in the discreditable 
war of 1859-60. She was only snubbed by the magnificent 
Five for her presumption, and perhaps she now thinks that, 
if she can get up an army of sufficient magnitude, she 
may be admitted within the charmed circle. At any rate, she 
has resolved on having a standing army of 100,000 men; to 
which are to be added the reserves, the civil guard, the marines, 
and the colonial armies. It is evident that Spain cannot 
seriously fear any invasion from abroad, nor is it likely that 


she is contemplating a career of conquest. The augmented 


army then, must be meant for her own people, and designed to 
keep down the growing discontent of Spaniards with a priest- 
ridden Government, and a despotic and licentious Queen. A 
revolution would certainly not be surprising any day, and, 
according to a paragraph in the Globe, it is threatened from a 
strange source. This anticipated movement, it is there said, 
would be with a view to placing on the Spanish throne the 
King of Portugal, and to the combination of the two kingdoms 
in one. Weshould not like, however, to endorse this statement. 
Unification is certainly the tendency of the day ; but Spaniards 
and Portuguese hate each other like cat and cat. Besides, 
Portugal, being the smaller country, would be absorbed, and 
to this it would naturally object again, as it did once before, 
having an illustrious history of its own. 





Fars have been entertained in Paris that the concessions 
of the Emperor, contained in the decree of January 19th, will 
be curtailed and weakened—slight as they are already—by the 
reactionary clique whom his Majesty has drawn around him. 
The Paris papers have expressed considerable doubts on this 
head, and these doubts receive some justification from the 
remarks of a writer in the Constitutionnel, who avers that, the 
spirit of liberty being strong in France, the whole tendency of 
legislation should be towards the strengthening of authority. 
It would seem, however, that the apprehensions of the Liberals 
are without sufficient foundation. Both the France and the 
Htendard say that the Ministers are unanimous in desiring to 
carry out in a liberal sense the reforms of which so much has 
been written. It is also stated that “the preliminary authori- 
zation which is required for establishing a new journal will be 
suppressed, and electoral meetings will be allowed during 
twenty days previous to the election.” All depends on the 
firmness of the Emperor, who is doubtless more liberal than 
his agents. 





SPEAKING on behalf of the Prussian Government, the Nord- 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung—a semi-official organ—replies to 
the speech of Prince Hohenlohe, to which we referred last week, 
by saying that the line of the Maine is a fictitious line, and 
that the Treaty of Prague by no means prevents the South 
German States from connecting themselves more closely with 
those of the North. But in that case the former must be 
content, as indeed they are plainly given to understand, to 
render up much of their independence to Prussia, and to be 
ruled in a great measure from Berlin. That this will ultimately 
be the case, seems likely enough; but France would probably 
object, and she would have the Treaty of Prague on her side, 
notwithstanding the assertion of “Count Bismarck’s organ. 
Nothing, however, can stop the advance of the energetic 
North; and what the Prussian King is reported to have said 
the other day, that “ the Emperor of Germany would be created 


by acts, not by words,” expresses the truth of the matter with 
equal truth and point. 





TweEtvzE months ago, the German Diet was a fact in the 
European system—not a very powerful nor a very dignified 
fact, but still something which it was necessary to count upon 
in all Teutonic matters. To-day, it is defunct and almost 
forgotten, and the broker’s men have been buying its old 
chairs and tables. “The liquidation of the late Diet,” says 
the Frankfort correspondent of the Daily News, “is fast pro- 
gressing. This week there was a sale of the furniture. 
English enthusiasts would, perhaps, have offered high prices 
for the chair of the President and other objects of historical 
interest. They were sold, however, to the furniture-brokers at 
the same low prices as the merest rubbish.” The political 
events of the last few years have thrown into the market a 
good deal of old furniture of this kind, and we can understand 
that prices have been depreciated. Italian and German chairs 
ot state have been turned out at a ruinous sacrifice, and are 
now of little more value than those who sat in them. 





Tae “ Provincial Estates” created in Russia as a sort of 
approach to the Parliamentary system of other countries, have 
turned out a failure—a failure, that is to say, in Imperial 
eyes—on the very ground which most proves their usefulness. 
They have shown themselves too independent, too little the 
servants of Government; and they are therefore dismissed. 
It is curious to find that denied to the Russian Empire itself 
which is permitted to an outside province, in virtue of its 
original constitution when united with Sweden. The Diet of 
Finland, we learn by telegram from St. Petersburg, dated 
January 30th, was opened on the 26th, at Helsingfors, by an 
Imperial Commissioner, who read the Emperor’s speech, 
announcing that a Bill will be laid before the Chamber fixing 
the periods at which the Diet is to assemble, that no new 








taxes will be imposed, that a Bill will be communicated effect- 
ing a reform of the tax upon landed property in Finland, 
and that financial reforms are adjourned. ‘The Russians con- 
trived to jockey Sweden out of Finland, and the Finns them- 
selves out of their independence, in 1808 ; but it is consolatory 
to see that the latter are allowed to have some voice in the 
conduct of their own affairs. 





WE recently spoke of the opening of a Parliament in Egypt 
—a singular fact in any Oriental country, where we do not 
generally expect to find representative institutions. It is now 
stated by the Débats that “the question under consideration 
at this moment is that of abolishing a sort of serfage which 
still exists in the valley of the Nile,” though other reforms 
also are in contemplation. Very little hope is entertained by 
the Paris journal in the success of this attempt on the part of 
the Viceroy to introduce European principles of government 
into his country; but we think it should be recollected that for 
some years Egypt has been the most progressive and the most 
prosperous part of the Ottoman Empire. The ancient civili- 
zation of this splendid African land may yet be restored in a 
more modern form; but of course it is not to be denied that, 
in the East, Parliamentary forms are attended by special 
dangers, which may at any moment upset them. 





Crete, in ancient times, was the chosen home of lying, and 
now it seems to be the subject of a great many lies told by 
others. We have been assured over and over again by the 
Turkish authorities that the insurrection there is at end; yet 
there can be no doubt that it still smoulders, if not more. The 
patriots yet struggle against their oppressors, and, it is said, 
sometimes inflict defeats on them. These defeats may be 
affairs of no great moment, and the encounters are, perhaps, 
nothing more than desultory skirmishes between detached bodies 
of Ottoman troops and desperate bands of native guerillas. 
But, according to some accounts, they have a graver character. 
At any rate, the resolution of the Cretans shows the 
intensity of their hatred to the Turks, and, in the event of a 
European war, so much combustible material would be ready 
for the conflagration. In Thessaly and Epirus, too, the 
Christians are in arms against the Mussulmans, and have 
established a Provisional Government; and the Porte does not 
seem well able to deal with them. How far it may be true 
that the Greek Government has made a formal claim to Crete, 
the Cyclades, and a part of Thessaly, we do not yeb know. +>” 
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Tue odd story to which we referred last week, about two 
Turkish ie hanieg conveyed a body of Greek volunteers 
from Crete to the Pirgwus, is followed by another, mentioned 
in a note from Athens, which says that some Greeks, to the 
number of 350, were brought back on board a French vessel, 
accompanied—we do not know why—by two Ottoman 
steamers. “The population of the Pirsus,” it is added, 
“manifested great exasperation, and would not allow the 
volunteers to disembark. The police, in order to prevent 
disturbances, therefore conveyed them to the desert islet of 
St. George, near Salamine.” The poor fellows had already 
endured great privations in Crete, and had solicited to be 
removed from the scene of their generous, but unavailing, 
efforts. It seems hard that they should meet with such a 
reception on reaching home, and that, too, from those who 
had remained safely and snugly in their own country, without 
taking any part in the impossible enterprise, for failure in 
which they now punish those who risked their lives in the 
attempt. 








Orrvion is still very much divided in the United States with 
reference to the impeachment of the President. The Washington 
correspondent of the Times has had an interview with Mr. 
Johnson, during which the Chief Magistrate made a long speech 
on the subject, and characterized the Judiciary Committee, to 
which the question has been referred, as prejudiced against 
him, and resolved to hear only one side—a course which his 
“Qld World ideas, derived from Magna Charta,” told him 
was unfair. The correspondent of the Standard, however, 
says that the committee makes no progress, that Mr. Ashley 
cannot substantiate his charges, that the Conservatives are 
hastening to the support of the President, and that the news- 
papers are almost unanimous in condemning the impeachment. 
In the speech to which we have already alluded, the President 
remarked :—“ Suppose the Southern States said, ‘ We are 
within the scope of the Constitution; we are obeying the laws ; 
the Government recognises us by the infliction of taxes and 
the appointment of public officers; and no Congress can decree 
our dissolution ? ’—could the Government deny or repudiate this 
argument ? If it came before the courts, and they substantiated 
it, what would remain to Congress but the exercise of force 
in order to carry out its views? Thus the country would be 
involved in another revolution ; towards that all the proceedings 

of Congress in relation to the Sonth were tending.” We should 


not be surprised, however, if some compromise were discovered, 
saving the dignity of all parties. 





Tue Irish Viceroy, having vanquished Fenianism, is about 
to crush the relics of disaffection in Dublin by a series of 
splendid entertainments. So, at least, we may infer from an 
article in a Dublin paper which is supposed to be officially 
inspired. The “magnificent building” called Dublin Castle 
has been “re-embellished,” for the purpose of enabling “ its 
illustrious occupants to discharge with becoming grandeur those 
social duties of importance of which they are so fully sensible.” 
This fine writing, if reduced to common-place, means that Lord 
Abercorn has to remove from the Viceregal Lodge in the 
Phoenix Park—a tolerably fair residence for a nobleman of 
ore aa the Castle on Cork-hill, 
and disagreeable situation, in order to hold hi é i 
dinners and balls during the season. This “ pike mk 
assured by the Dublin paper, is one “ which, 
splendour, will probably be unparalleled in 
Viceroyalty.” After an account of 
follows a notice of the Presence Cham 


almost “ Oriental magniticence,” and has fine chandeli i 
" sockets for upwards of two hundred and forty candles.” The 
ladies boudoir has a “ Southern aspect,” and is “ replet 
with everything,” &c. There is “a long and unique oaaliaes » 
communicating with the sleeping-apartments, which are of 
course, also replete with every luxury, and actually onsess 
baths, dressing-rooms, and astudy. It is, no doubt ‘hi hl 
satisfactory to be informed of these particulars and th. ablie 
will rejoice that the “barricades” and « fire-proof ] tes r 
the Castle entrance have been removed. Dublin a ” o 
now expect something better than “tea and turn a at the 
drawing-room, and perhaps champagne, or a good imitati f 
that article, will be substituted for the customary sod gs r 
seltzer. But we think the Dublin official meinen “ a 
rather poetical in its description of the anticipated setieatlnes 
of the coming season. Perhaps the article may ha a 
posed by the Derry poet, who, in gratitude for his 
have turned his “agricultural genius,’ 


an inferior, ugly, 


the various paintings, &c., 
ber, which is fitted up with 


pension, may 


as 


banquets, to the landation of the culinary and other triumphs 
of his chief. ' 





Lorp Carnarvon’s despatch to Lord Monck, commuting the 
sentence of death, passed upon the Fenians Lynch ang 
M‘Mahon, to one of twenty years’ imprisonment, administery 
a dignified rebuke to Mr. Seward for his letter to Sir F. Brucg 
upon this subject, in which he applied for a record of the 
judicial proceedings against the convicts, and requested that 
the execution of the sentence against them might be dela 
until his Government should assure itself that they had been 
properly condemned. Lord Carnarvon approves of Mr, 
Seward’s request having been granted, but he is anxious to’ 
guard himself from assenting to the proposition that this 
request could have assumed the form of a demand formed 
upon strict international right, and he feels bound to protect 
the administration of justice in Canada from any claim of 
supervision which might, on the first perusal of Mr. Seward’ 
words, be thought to attach to them. While making this 
protest, Lord Carnarvon acquits the United States Government 
of any intention to advance such a claim; but that in the casg 
of the Fenian convicts it was advanced, intentionally or nof 
no one who read Mr, Seward’s letter can doubt. 





Tne Irish Head-centre of the Fenians has been abused s 
roundly by his associates that we almost suspect he may be 
honest. We doubt whether he is such a fool as they describe 
him. His facilities for disguise are increased by a thorough 
knowledge of French, and it is most likely he will creep over 
to Paris, and sink out of sight into a comfortable obscurity, 
Meantime, General Gleeson assumes the style and title by 
which Mr. Stephens was distinguished, the General's promotion 
being due to his height and his Tipperary origin. His services 
in the great cause have hitherto been confined to a short 
sojourn in Mountjoy prison, and to being let off again (as nob 
worth the expense of a prosecution), with a warning to remove 
himself as quickly as possible to the other side of the Atlantic 





Srx hospital carriages have been built by the “ Hospital 
Carriage Fund,” at a cost of one hundred guineas each, two 
of which, one for fever and the other for small-pox cases, have 
been established at a station built by permission of the London 
Fever Hospital on their ground in the Liverpool-road. The 
other four have been accepted as donations by the London, St 
George’s, St. Mary’s, and Middlesex hospitals, whose commit- 
tees provide coach-houses for them, and place them at the 
disposal of patients suffering from infectious diseases requiring 
to be removed to or from the hospital. As yet the small-pox 
hospital refuses to follow this good example. It may have 
reasons for holding back, but they ought to be very strong ones. 
Each ambulance contains a full-length stretcher, which, 
the patient in it, is run in on rollers from behind. We owe this 
great improvement in the first instance to the Hospital Carriag® 
Fund, but also in no slight degree to the Sanitary Act, 1866, 
which made it a finable offence to convey persons labouring 
under an infectious disease in a public vehicle. Now, Dr. 
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Jeaffreson states, people are everywhere waking up to am 
sciousness that hospital ambulances are the proper thing; 

the committee of the fund of which he is honorary secretary 
are constantly receiving letters urging them to place an amba- 
lance in this or that locality, and sometimes there comes a 
offer of a coach-house. But if the public want ambulance 
they must pay for them. The committee’s funds are exhaus 


and they cannot build more ambulances till they have recel¥’ 
more money. 





ANOTHER warning to the fraternity who describe themselves 
as finance agents and their colleagues, who are “ something 
the City,” has been given by the Right Hon. the Recorder, 
before whom, on J anuary 30, Mr. Edward Greenland, form 
the manager of the Leeds Banking Company, surrende 
| judgment in discharge of his recognizances. Mr. G : 

was convicted at the last October Sessions for perjary = 
swearing to a false balance-sheet of the affairs of the bank of 
which he was then manager, and a point of law was raised 1 
his favour, which, however, only secured for him a few mon 
unhappy contemplation of what might be. The Times’ reporter 
noticed that the prisoner looked pale and anxious, doubtless # 
reflection of the paleness and anxiety which the unfortunate 
rms pd — creditors of the suspended bank exhibi 
when, in their distress, they called u ma r 
information as to the disposition of Perens his disposal 
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He has been sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, and we heartily wish that his punishment were 
shared by the whole tribe of unscrupulous adventurers, whose 
conduct throws discredit on City transactions and interferes 
with the legitimate speculations of substantial promoters. 





Tue jury could only return one verdict on the deaths of the 
forty persons who were drowned in the Regent’s Park—that of 
accidental death. But they have taken the opportunity it 
gave them, of recommending the Legislature to consider the 
propriety of empowering the police, or some other authority, to 
keep the people from venturing upon unsound ice, as it is 
clear that mere verbal warning is not sufficient; and they 
add that they “cannot too strongly urge upon the Government 
the necessity of reducing the depth of the water in the same 
manner as already adopted in St. James’s Park, so that a 








repetition of this terrible calamity should be rendered impos- 
sible for the future.” It is evident that one or other of these 





recommendations is unnecessary. If it could be practicable 
to keep people from skating except when the ice is so sound 
that there is no danger, the country need not to be put to 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds expense to reduce the depth 
of water. On the other hand if the depth is so reduced as to 
render it impossible for any one to be drowned, there can be 
no need for the interference of the police. 





Snortty after the accession of the present Ministry to office, 
the President of the Poor-law Board stated that his depart- 
ment had sufficient power to enforce its directions. There are 
at least three instances in which the central authority has met 
with persistent defiance. The guardians of the Strand refuse to 
appoint a resident medical-officer. Those of Clerkenwell won’t 
have a chaplain; and only a few days since the authorities of 
the East London Union came to a resolution postponing the 
appointment of a resident medical-officer until they see what the 
next session will bring forth. If Mr. Gathorne Hardy possesses 
the power of which he boasted, why does he permit a few 
jacks-in-office to proceed with an inhuman capriciousness which 
inflicts fe. rful sufferings upon the poor, and has disgraced the 
country ? 





It appears that Brother Ignatius is addicted to magpies as 
well as to hair shirts. He has also a taste for owls, that bird 
reminding him, by a classical association, of something which 
he has not. The law case in which these fancies crept out 
was enlivened by the wit of the learned counsel who conducted 
for the plaintiff. The humour has escaped in the report, as 
most Nisi Prius humour does; but the “laughs” are given, 
and seem to us as silly as singing would to a deaf man. It 
is a pity the short-hand writers do not dress the jokes for the 
lawyers ; for once they are brought out of court, they are not 
even fit to figure among the scarecrows of comicality in a 
burlesque. 





> 


Wuenever the congregation of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Stepney, suspect that a subscription for the poor is being pro- 
moted by the Incumbent, they do not attend his services, or if 
a few do attend, they put nothing in the box. 


* Empty church—empty people,” 


wrote Swift on the walls of St. Patrick’s, and the residents in 
St. Thomas’s parish might be described by a similar distich. 
It is curious how meanness will infest certain quarters, just 
like a fog, and the inhabitants contract it from each other 
as children do the whooping-cough. It seems to have seized 
upon the Stepney congregation as if it were an epidemic. 








WE mentioned last week a suggestion made by Mr. Samuel 
Warren, in a letter to the Mayor of Hull, for the economizing 
of coal. It was simply to fit the bottom of the grate with a 
piece of sheet-iron about the sixth of an inch thick, so as to 
stop the draught from below. We have since our last number 
put Mr. Warren’s suggestion to the test, and find that it 
deserves all he has said of it. The consumption of coal is 
diminished, and the heat of the fire increased. 





Aw Irish newspaper, the Clonmel Chronicle, gives an account | 
of a fancy dress ball, in which some curious examples of taste 
Were exhibited. One gentleman appeared in what the reporter | 





calls “the full costume of a North American Indian.” We 
trust the costume was “fuller” than what we have been 
usually led to consider the decoration of a savage. <A lady 
was habited as “ Powder,” and an officer as, “ Of course, it is no 
business of mine”—being, we suppose, the full uniform of a 
comic song. 





Tue Court of Chancery is about the last place in the world 
in which we should expect any one outside the fraternity of 
the long robe to find wealth. We are told, however, that Mr. 
George Hudson, of railway mania memory, has, by a recent 
decision of the Master of the Rolls, which has been affirmed by 
the Lord Chancellor, obtained once more the command of a 
decent revenue. 





Tue Trafalgar-square lion, the fourth of a series, was 
“ conveyed from the studio of Marochetti,” to use the words of 
the newspapers, and “placed on the base of the Nelson 
Monument.” Had we not better give an order at once for 
another set? the sculptors might have them ready by the 
time the present collection has been worn out. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
Oxrorp. 


WE came back in driblets. College authorities found a real 
difficulty in deciding whether the Christmas vacation or the 
Easter vacation should be exceptionally long; so the day of 
meeting of the various colleges has fallen in different weeks, 
according to that decision. Some of the early birds may be 
heard already chirruping of the prospect of an Easter-time of 
six weeks, and in the very first week of term whispers are heard 
about Madrid, and Monaco, and Rome, and other places which 
are not nice at Midsummer. Had the day of meeting been one 
week earlier, it is confidently maintained that all college tutors 
would have put up a notice, “ Lectures will be resumed with 
the thaw.” For the undergraduate is an animal generally 
unmanageable during the glacial period, and the sight of Port 
Meadow like a sheet of coloured marble as far as Godstow 
would have been too tempting. The ice was not four inches 
from the ground, and as clear as plate-glass (except where a 
patch of air-bubbles had turned it into alabaster), so that 
through that thin coating every varying tint of grass or ground 
shone, as if the whole were a pavement of gigantic mosaic. 
But that great sight was only for those who were “ up” a day 
or two before the time, and since then we have gravitated back 
once more to true Oxford weather—mist and damp. 

In our last letter we speculated upon the appointment of 
the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Mr. Mansel, 
the Wayntlete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
was of course one of the favourites, and those who betted (if 
such things are ever done in Oxford) on his success, were not 
wrong. A writer in the Daily News was severely satirical on 
the appointment; taking us back to the days when Mr, 
Mansel was conspicuous for his efforts on Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s committee, and utterly pooh-poohing the very notion of 
considering a candidate’s capability for the particular post to 
which he is preferred. That does not weigh as the dust on the 
balance; political considerations are everything. But perhaps 
this is all unnecessarily severe, for men of all parties agree in 
regarding Mr. Mansel as a subtle thinker and diligent student; 
and certainly his Bampton lectures attracted far more than the 
usual amount of attention (though his detractors considered 
that under his auspices orthodoxy had been terribly “ wounded 
in the house of its friends”). However, there the appointment 
is, with something to say for it and against it; it is un- 
deniably welcome to the Canons of Christ Church, and it is 
confidently reported that the new Professor commenced the study 
of ecclesiastical history within a week of his preferment. 

Talking of the Canons of Christ Church, we are reminded 
that the case of arbitration between them and the Students of 
the House is virtually decided ; and the upshot of it is said to 
be, that in collegiate affairs the Students will each vote on 
equal terms with any of the Canons, that a certain definite 
sum will be set aside for the cathedral expemses every year; 
and, in short, it seems to come to this, that when the full 
number of new Students is filled up, the Canons will be com- 
pletely swamped: but they will be comforted for their-extinction 
by a further grant of pocket-money. At present the arrange- 
ments are in a transitional stute, as long as there are any 
Students on the old foundation remaining, "We speak under 
correction, but we believe that the decision will produce the 
most radical change in the government. of Christ Church. It” 
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is yet rather doubtful if all the Canons are reconciled to the 
shelf, lucrative and easy as it is. 

The Jamaica Committee and the Eyre Defence Fund find, 
of course, their respective supporters in the University. A 
canvass for the funds of the latter has been introduced among 
the undergraduates of the various colleges; we do not know 
whether the same canvass has been made by the Jamaica 
Committee; but what is remarkable about that combination, 
at least as regards its connection with Oxford, is that it prints 
almost all the Fellows of Balliol upon its list. Messrs. Henry 
Smith, W. L. Newman, T. H. Green, C. P. Ilbert, and Hon. 
BE. L. Stanley, as well as the two latest importations, Messrs. 
Strachan-Davidson and Purves, are all members of the general 
committee, and one of them of the executive. This is pretty 
well as the expression of opinion of one college. Many people 
like to throw stones at Balliol, here is a handful of projectiles 
for them. Of other resident graduates, we find only Messrs. 
Freeman and Dicey Fellows of Trinity, and Mr. Nettleship, 
Fellow of Lincoln, and, of course, Professor Rogers. The clever 
Oxford caricaturist has not spared that gentleman for 
having, as a piece of political economy, become the chairman 
or foreman, or something, of an Oxford Upholstery Company 
(Limited), formed to supply the best articles at a moderate 
figure. He is represented in full academicals, offering “ chairs ” 
for sale ; - to those who know how a certain sort of prefer- 
ment called a “chair” is bought and sold, will greatly enjoy 
the joke. A placard in the shop announces that the Chair 
of the Regius Professor of Greek has lately considerably risen 
in value ! 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, our ex-Regius Professor of Modern 
History, has been delivering extra-parliamentary utterances. 
His lectures on periods of English history are of too general 
interest to belong specially to “ Our University Letter ;” but 
not so his speech at Bradford, in which his doctrine certainly 
did not drop as the rain, but fell in sharp showers of hail. 
Among the biggest stones picked up after the storm was one 
which called Mr, Gathorne Hardy an arch-mediocrity, and the 
other was the statement that this A.M. was “ elected by the 
dregs of the University.” We will leave the “ dregs” to take 
up the quarrel if they like ; certainly it is rather a hard slap— 
as rough as Mr. Sidney Owen’s against the undergraduate 
world, and almost as rough a generalization. There was really 
a considerable number of respectable persons among Mr. 
Hardy’s supporters. Mr. Green, of Balliol (Jamaica Com- 
—— gece been starring it in the provinces with a 
ecture on Charles I. We do not feel quite sure that it 
<a 5 of the divine right of kings. The 

ele Professor o Modern History, Mr. M. Burrows, has of 
course a mouthpiece for his lectures on the Papacy in the 
Churchman, where they can be read in extenso 
It would be a good thing if ld gi 
g 1 some one would give a lecture 
henge undergraduates to abandon the pernicious 
P ms-giving in the streets of this University. Ever 
term the town seems to grow more and more full of able-bodied 
ae who come in to keep their term and to live upon the 
wee Sepang nag os lavished here with such kindly 
with such mischievous results. Fine, impudent 
paupers beset one everywhere, habitués of Oxford wh ¢" 
well the sight of an Antimendicity tick i Psion cong 
y ticket, which gives supper 
bed, and breakfast, but requires the tramp to pass on: i 
they generally refuse it with loathi real ty 
insolence. If our ge ldo ante “wk 
thi we generous young friends would subscribe to 
“ - oe and would fortify themselves with & supply of these 
ickets, making the rule (liable to the except; ii 
He -cagallp , hich must 
occur) of not giving in the public st Seymore rss 
g streets, they would f 
benefit upon the city j a ges ee ee 
y in which they live. We hay 
f aw , é have often heard 
nah the poorest of this imported population of the confiden 
with which they regard the undergraduates, and some f the 
. g Sy oO 
ro rg too, as undeniable milch-cows with a boundless su ly. 

8 it is well known, we possess no poli h i 
none either capable or visible ye police whatever, at least 
mendicants have it all their ven ae these lordly 
family of paupers who walked he oy. ne SNOW & Smal 
lodgings here at three shillings a k — Derby, and lived in 

88 a week, finding it a very profitable 
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Siens of activity in our musical seas 
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Concerts having been resumed i 
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nry Leslie’s choir having commenced 
course, for our notice this week. 
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The only novelties at last Saturday’s Crystal Palace concert werg 
a vocal duet— Ave Maria,” by Donizetti—and Mr. Sullivan’s 
overture, “In Memoriam,” which was given for the first time 
there, but has already been noticed by us on the occasion of itg 
production at the Norwich Festival, in November last, Qp 
rehearing we like it neither less nor more than previously, . The 
complete absence of novelty of idea or individuality of style is not 
compensated by the unquestionably clever instrumentation which 
it contains—this is but the means to an end, and we fail to perceiyg 
in this, or others of Mr. Sullivan’s more ambitious productions, any 
impulse higher than the effort of self-assertion as a composer, The 
important features of Saturday’s concert were Schumann's first 
symphony in B flat, and Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto in 
G, played by Madame Arabella Goddard. Schumann’s first and 
last symphonies are, perhaps, the best of his four works of that 
class, as being the most equally sustained. The symphony inB 
flat,in spite of some crude and laboured passages, must always 
possess sufficient interest to justify its occasional admission in our 
concert programmes now that the angry opposition to this com- 
poser’s music is gradually being overcome, mainly by the frequent 
performance of his works by Mr. Mann’s admirable Crystal Palace 
orchestra. Of the many occasions on which we have heard the 
first symphony of Schumann, that of Saturday, Perla 
gave the most satisfactory impression of the work. Nothing 


| could exceed the refinement and finish of the orchestral playing, 


the point and brilliancy with which the first allegro and the 
were given ; the very difficult violin passages in which can only be 
fluently and conscentaneously rendered by highly cultivated artists, 
and unless so given the symphony must fail of its effect. Madame 
Goddard’s performance of the concerto was by far the best version 
of this extremely difficult work that we have heard for many years, 
While the concerto in E flat must always remain supreme for its eleva- 
tion and sublimity of character throughout, that in G has.a special 
individuality in the mingled pathos and capricious waywardness 
of its first movement, the mysterious solemnity of its andante, and 
the exuberant playfulness of the finale ; while in the variety and 
difficulty of the passages of display for the solo player, it quite 
rivals the other great concerto. The intricate interlacing of 
elaborate pianoforte passages with those of the orchestra demands 
the most minute exactness and finish of execution, and seldom 
have they been more perfectly rendered than on this occasion, 
Madame Goddard’s command of the keyboard and perfect equality 
of left and right hand conferring a facility that has rarely been 
equalled and never surpassed. The cadenzas (interpolated in the 
blank pauses left by the composer, as usual in the concerto of his 
time, for the special display of the performer) were those of 
Moscheles, The duet of Donizetti is an elegant piece of smooth, 
melodious writing, but has little of religious feeling in it. It was 
expressively sung by Madame Sinico and Mdlle. Drasdil—the 
former of whom gave-also Beethoven’s scena, “ Ah Perfido,” and 
Haydn’s canzonet, “ My mother bids me ;” and the latter, Handel's 
“Verdi prati.” Auber’s sparkling overture, “ Zanetta,” terminated 
an interesting cc ncert. 

The Popular Concert of Monday last brought forward, for the 
first time there, Schubert’s quintet for the pianoforte and stringed 
instruments, As with all Schubert’s larger works, this quintet 1s 
prolonged to an extent beyond his sustaining power. He evidently 
emulated, in style and design, the later works of Beethoven ; but 
had not the vastness of conception, the grandeur, and variety 
which maintain strong interest throughout the longest and most 


elaborate of Beethoven’s works, N otwithstanding their redundancy, _ 


however, Schubert’s instrumental pieces are so full of imaginative 
beauty and poetical grace, that it is seldom that fatigue is felt from 
the many reiterations they contain, so exquisite are generally the 
passages reiterated. The weakest portions of the quintet are the 


finale and the scherzo—the other movements are full of interest, - 


the theme, with variations, being especially charming ; the subject, 
Schubert's own well-known par x. “ La Truite ” t Die Forelle,”) 
the fanciful embroideries on which, in alternate passages of display 
for violin, pianoforte, and violoncello, are exquisitely beautiful. he 
work was admirably played by Mr. Charles Hallé, supported by Herr 
Joachim (violin), Mr. Henry Blagrove (viola), Signor Piatti (violon- 


| cello),and Mr. Reynolds (contra-basso). Mendelssohn’s earliest vi0 


| tone that help largely 
| memberof which ought properly to beof 


quartet in A minor (the second in order of publication) was play 
on this occasion as we have never before heard it, doubtless chiefly 
owing to the admirable leading of Herr Joachim, whose elevation 
of style, rhythmical power, grandeur of tone, and finished execution 
with finger and bow, combine to place him alone as an interpreter 
of the great Composers. A very important feature, t00, in the 
present constitution of the quartets at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs is the admirable tenor playing of Mr. Henry Blagrové 
Tenor players have too f requently been gentlemen who have tried 
to be violinists, and failed—reminding one of the old joke, 
claret would be port if it could—hence the tenor part in a quarte 
18 Sometimes executed with a heavy nasal quality of tone 

& want of refinement that has no sympathy whatever with the 


other constituent parts of the quartet. Mr, H. Blagrove being §. 


highly accomplished solo violinist, his tenor playing is characte 


by a finished execution, a command of the bow, and a purity of 
towards the perfection of the quartet, 
a imate proficiency. 
— of last Monday’s concert were Tartini’s “ Trillo del Diavolo,” 
- Herr Joachim, and Beethoven's sonata, with Funeral March, by 
r. Charles Hallé ; with songs of Hummel and Sullivan by Miss 


L. 
_ pl ; At the concert of Monday next Madame Schumann eg 
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SCIENCE. 





Cases have recently been recorded by M. Bouillaud, M. 
Auburtin, and M. Paul Broca, where dissection revealed, in 
patients who had been attacked with aphasia (loss of the cerebral 
faculty of speech), a lesion more or less extensive of the anterior 
portion of the island of Reil, and the adjacent posterior portion of 
the under surface of the anterior lobe—just the locality in which 
Gall placed his Wort-gedichtniss, or mémotre des mots. Observations 
confirmatory of the cases noted by the French anatomists in Paris have 
since been made by Dr. Gairdner, in Glasgow, and Dr. Sanders, in 
Edinburgh. It might have been supposed that the publication of 
such facts would have formed an occasion for paying a compliment 
to the memory of Dr. Gall. Not so however. Such an opportunity 
of displaying the unprogressiveness of the medical profession in their 
prejudices was too favourable to be lost, and accordingly, in the 
discussion which ensued after the reading of a paper on the subject 
by Dr. Gairdner before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Dr. 
Allen Thompson remarked that the confirmation of M. Broca’s 
observations was a deathblow to the assumptions of so-called 
phrenologists since they placed the faculty of language over the 
eye, whereas the lesion described lay near the temporal fossa. 
Dr. Allen Thompson is evidently ignorant of the fact that the con- 
volution of the under surface of the anterior lobe, immediately in 
front of the temporal fossa, covers the posterior third of the roof 
of the orbit ; but supposing him to have been right, instead of 
wrong, in his assumption that the lesions in the cases observed did 
not extend to the locality where Gall placed the “organ of the 
memory of words,” how does he arrive at the conclusion that if the 
observations of Dr. Paul Broca and Dr. Gall conflict, the latter 
“ receive their deathblow” ? Whatever may be the merits of Dr. 
Paul Broca, it surely is no disparagement of his labours to rank 
him as a man of science below the “‘ Founder of the Anatomy of 
the Brain,” leaving for the moment the unparalleled discoveries 
of Gall in regard to its functions in abeyance. Is Dr. Allen 
Thompson ignorant of the fact that when Gall commenced his 
researches on the brain nothing was known of its structure? So 
absolutely nothing indeed, that its “ anatomy was demonstrated,” 
as the phrase goes, by the teachers of the day, by cutting it up in 
slices, without any attempt to trace the anatomical connection of 
its parts, because undiscovered and unknown, That the English 
professors of the day did not relish the exposure of their ignorance 
involved in the acceptance of Gall’s discoveries is not to be 
wondered at. That the jealousy and antipathy hence arising 
found vent in depreciation, is only according to, the ordinary 
experience of human nature ; but that the prejudices thus created 
should still survive in full force, as exhibited in the person 
of Dr. Allen Thompson, is surely far from creditable to the scientific 
reputation of the country. In still persisting to ignore Gall’s 
surpassing merits as an anatomist, we do but publish our own 
ignorance to the world, and recall the fact that some English 
anatomists have attempted to give the credit of his discoveries 
to Reil. This great anatomist, however, raising himself above 
the littleness of egotism, declared “qu'il avait plus trouvé dans 
les dissections du cerveau faites par Gall, qu'il n’aurait cru 
qu’un homme put jamais y découvrir de toute sa vie.” Whilst 
Loder, who in eminence as an anatomist ranked second to no one 
of his day, after seeing Drs. Gall and Spurzheim dissect several 
brains, said :—“ Je suis honteux et indigné contre moiméme, d’avoir 
comme les autres depuis prés de trente ans, découpé des centaines 
de cerveaux comme on tranché dans un fromage, et de n’avoir pas 
apercu la forét par le trop d’arbres qu’il y avait. Mais 4 quoi bon 
se facher et rougir? Le meilleur parti est de préter l’oreille a la 
vérité et d’apprendre ce que l’on ne sait pas. Je dis comme Reil 
que j’ai trouvé plus que je ne croyais qu'un homme put faire dans 
le cours de sa vie.” For aman of the mental calibre of Dr. Allen 
Thompson, who has done nothing to make his name known beyond 
his own locality, or to entitle him to be regarded as an authority 
on any subject, to erect himself into the position of critic, and 
pass a disparaging judgment on the life-long labours of one of the 
most industrious, painstaking, and conscientious observers that 
ever lived, and one of the greatest geniuses that ever adorned the 
ranks of the medical profession, is, to say the least, very bad taste, 
and not a little ridiculous. 

The subject of the rhythm of flames, or as it is commonly 
denominated, “sounding or sensitive flames,” has recently been 
submitted to examination in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, 
and the very singular and curious results obtained are embodied in 
a lecture by Professor Tyndall. The sounding of a hydrogen flame 
in a glass tube was first noticed by Dr. Higgins in 1777. The 
subject has since been investigated by Chladni, De Ja Rive, 
Faraday, Wheatstone, Kundt, and others. The action of sounds 
of a definite pitch on flames inclosed in tubes has been inves- 
tigated by Count Schaffgotsch and Professor Tyndall. The 
Jumping of a naked fish-tail flame in response to musical sounds 
was first noticed by Prof. Lecomte, at a musical party in the United 
States. If a steadily-burning candle is passed rapidly through the 
air, an indented band of light is produced, while an almost musical 
sound heard at the same time announces the rhythmic character of 
the motion. When a gas-flame is introduced into an open tube of 
suitable length and width, the current of air passing over the flame 
produces a flutter or vibration which the resonance of tube exalts 
toa musical sound. A gas flame in a tin tube 3 feet long yields a 
rich musical note; in a tube 6 feet long the note is an octave 
lower ; ina tube 15 feet long the deep bass vibrations have an 











intensity sufficiently powerful to shake the pillars, floors, seats, | 





gallery, and the five or six hundred people who occupy the lecture- 
room. The flame is sometimes extinguished by its own violence, 
and ends its peal by an explosion as loud asa pistol shot. The 
roar of the flame in a chimney is analogous in its character ; it is 
a rude attempt at music. By varying the size of the flame, tubes 
may be caused to emit their harmonic notes. The note rises in 
pitch as the tube diminishes in length. A flame in a tube 17{ 
inches long was found to vibrate 459 times in a second ; that ina 
tube 102 long, 717 times in a second. These numbers are greater 
than those produced by organ-pipes of the same length, owing to the 
intense heat of the sounding column. The vibrations of the flame 
consist of a series of partial extinctions and revivals of the flame, 
forming, when viewed in Wheatstone’s rotating mirror, a chain of 
flame images of great beauty. A position can be chosen in the 
tube when the flame bursts spontaneously into song. A position 
may also be chosen when the flame is silent, but at which, when 
started, it would continue to sound. Such a silent flame may be 
started by various expedients, by a pitch-pipe, the siren, a human 
voice, or a singing flame in unison with its proper note. Upon 
bringing the flat flame of a fish-tail burner over a glass tube, 
14 inches long, with a flame sounding in it, the broad side of the 
flame being at right angles to the axis of the tube, the fish-tail flame 
instantly emits a musical note of the same pitch as that of the singing 
flame but of different quality. Its sound is, in fact, similar in timbre 
to thatof a membrane. A sheet of air issuing from a thin slit and 
impinging against a broad bat’s-wing flame produces a musical 
note, the pitch of which depends upoa the distance of the slit from 
the flame. The bright flame of a fish-tail burner, which manifested 
insensibility to shouting, clapping of hands, whistling, or blows on 
an anvil, was cut in two by astream of air,and now upon sounding 
a whistle the flame instantly starts, a knock on the table causes 
the two half-flames to unite, and form for an instant a flame of the 
ordinary shape. By slightly varying the experiment, the two side 
flames disappear when the whistle is sounded, and a central tongue 
of flame is thrust forth in their stead. The flame from a bat’s-wing 
burner may be so adjusted as at the sound of a whistle to roar and 
thrust suddenly upwards eight long quivering tongues. A flame 
18 inches long, and smoking copiously, at the sound of a whistle 
fell to 9 inches, with disappearance of smoke and great increase of 
brilliancy. A steady brilliant flame, 4 inches in height, issuing 
from a circular orifice, was insensible to sound; raised in height to 
10 inches, it responded to the whistle by a slight quiver ; augmented 
to 16 inches, the increased quivering shows the flame to be on the 
brink of roaring; upon increasing the pressure it roared, shortening 
itself at the same time to 8 inches. Reducing the pressure 
the flame was brought again to 16 inches. It does not roar 
but is on the point of roaring. It stands, as it were, on the brink 
of a precipice; a whistle pushes it over; again it sounds and 
simultaneously shortens itself—exactly as it did before upon the 
increase of the pressure. According to Dr. Tyndall the sonorous 
pulses furnish the supplement of energy necessary to produce the 
roar and shorten the flame; and this is the simple explanation of 
all the phenomena of these sounding or sensitive flames. The pitch 
of the note chosen to push the flame over the brink is not a matter 
of indifference. Four tuning-forks vibrating respectively 256, 320, 
384, and 512 times in a second produced no effect on a certain 
flame. But, besides their fundamental notes, these forks can be 
caused to sound a series of overnotes of very high pitch. Upon 
sounding this series and producing 1,600, 2,000, 2,400, and 3,200 
vibrations per second, the flame jumped in response to each, but 
most energetically in response to the highest note. A flame of 
marvellous sensibility was exhibited by Professor Tyndall to the 
audience. One nearly 20 inches long fell down to 8 upon the 
slightest tap on a distant anvil, and it responded to every tinkle of 
a bunch of keys or a few copper coins shaken together in the hand. 
Walking across the floor affected the flame. The creaking of the 
lecturer’s boots, the crumpling of a bit of paper, or the rustle of a 
silk dress set it in violent commotion. It is startled by the plashing 
of arain-drop. Upon repeating a few lines of poetry the flame 
jumps at intervals, apparently picking out certain sounds to which 
it can respond. “In our experiments downstairs,” said the 
lecturer, ‘‘ we have called this the vowel flame, because the different 
vowel sounds affect it differently.” Vowel sounds of the same 
pitch differ in their qualities or clang tints. To a sonorous U 
the flame remains steady, at O it quivers, at the sound of E it 
is affected strongly. If the words “boot,” “bout,” and “ beat” 
are uttered in succession, to the first there is no response, at the 
second the flame starts, but by the fourth it is thrown into violent 
commotion, whilst the sound of “ah!” affects it still more powerfully. 
But of all sounds the flame is most energetically moved by that of 
the letter S, a hiss in any part of the lecture-room sufficing to 
throw it into violent convulsions. 

Professor Tyndall, in his last lecture, on “ Vibratory Motion,” at 
the Royal Institution, illustrated the very low conducting power 
of hydrogen for sound by a novel experiment. A bell struck by 
clockwork was placed under the receiver of an air-pump, and the 
air exhausted as perfectly as possible. By applying the ear close 
to the glass a faint sound could still be heard. The exhausted 
receiver was then filled with hydrogen, when the bell was agai 
heard to sound, but faintly. On pumping out the hydrogen all 
trace of sound ceased, even when the ear was placed close to the 
receiver. Hydrogen being about fifteen times lighter than air, it 
might be supposed that its low conducting power arose from its 
tenuity. But such is not the case; the conducting power of air 
rarified fifteenfold, and therefore of the same @ensity, exceeds 
that of hydrogen in a marked degree. 
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rding to the spectrum observations of the Padre Secchi a 
Rome » Chadegele nt 8 Lyrashow bright lines. In y Casstopeies 
for instance, there are several bright lines, but one — ses 
in the blue; green taking the place of a dark line—the we , oS - 
line F of hydrogen—in other star spectra. The spectra 0 : = 
two stars are compared by Secchi with the continuous ree ru 
crossed by bright lines given by magnesium. Should these observa- 
tions be confirmed, we may assume that some stars owe a —— 
of their light to the luminosity of their gaseous envelopes, an 
especially to the presence of burning hydrogen. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


———————_ 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornine. 


No alteration took place in the Bank rate of discount 
yesterday, although the terms in the open market continue 
about $ to # per cent. below the Bank minimum of 33. Itis 
assumed that the reason for maintaining the official charge at 
so much higher a point than prevails elsewhere is due to the 
small withdrawals of bullion that still take place for the Con- 
tinent. It is not, however, easy to see how the present drain 
can thereby be stopped. If merchants can obtain Bank notes 
in the discount market at 23 per cent., they will not be deterred 
by the Bank charge of 3} from converting them into specie to 
be sent abroad. As we saw during the late crisis, even 
10 per cent. was unable to stay the efflux of bullion. It is due | 
to very simple causes. The balance of trade between England | 
and the Continent is usually adjusted by means of commercial | 
bills. Just now, however, it is practically impossible to buy | 
short bills on Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, and other centres | 
of trade. From political or other reasons, the bankers who 
do the greater part of this exchange business are unwilling 
to draw on their foreign correspondents. Therefore, as 
debts must be paid and remittances cannot be obtained in 
the shape of short bills, there is no help for it but to 
send gold. It may be remarked, however, that the singular 
contradiction exists of the foreign exchanges being firm—or, in 
other words, in our favour, and therefore, by presumption, 
likely rather to promote shipments of bullion from the Con- 
tinent here than the opposite movement. This can only be 


| 








— — Se 
righting itself by degrees, notwithstanding that politica] rather 
than financial considerations somewhat retard the progress, 

It has been suggested that the present unexpected shipment - 
of gold from England to the Continent is due to payments fo 
foreign corn imported to supply the deficiency of the harvest, 
This is, at least, doubtful. If the assertion were true, it jy 
certain that specie would have left this country long ago, J 
is a common characteristic of a drain of gold after bad harvest 
that it is steady and continuous, lasting perhaps for months, 
but never sudden, nor, as it were, spasmodic. It is ineon. 
ceivable that the corn exporters of Odessa, for example, should 
have shipped here cargoes after cargoes of grain, and never 
have thought of payment until the last week. This regult 
would, indeed, be contrary to all experience. As a rule, the 
nations that supply us with corn possess little or no capital, 
and require ready money in exchange for their produce, A 
Russian or Moldavian shipper almost invariably draws for the 
full amount of his cargo (less a proper margin) upon his com 
signee. It is the regular custom of the trade. The billis 
discounted by a foreign banker, generally at Vienna or Com 
stantinople, presented and paid in London, and the proceed# 
withdrawn in specie. We have no reason to suppose, however, 
that this process is going on now. Indeed, it is well know 
that from some countries at least, and in particular the Dam. 
bian Principalities, the imports have lately shown a material 
falling off. 

The public still manifest a marked aversion to nearly all 
classes of miscellaneous securities. Shares in banks, financial 
societies, insurance associations, and public companies generally 
appear to be equally in disrepute. It seems useless to argue 
against a conviction which may be excusable, but is certainly 


| indiscriminate and unjust. If one bank has failed why should 


twenty others be considered unworthy of credit? Financial 
societies may not have done all that was predicted of them, 
but it does not follow that they are therefore useless, although 
they cannot help pleading guilty to serious faults of manage 
ment. Among the miscellaneous undertakings there are many 
which it is impossible to deny are good sound investments, and 
yet nine times out of ten the shares stand at a discount, No 
one attempts to give a reason for this apparently unwarranted 
depreciation, except that the proprietors will be liable to calls. 
This is unfortunately an unanswerable plea in some cases, but 


explained in one manner. The laws of trade have not by any | it does not apply to the many valuable undertakings that not 
means the full adjusting power that they are assumed to | only return large profits to the shareholders but are of public 
possess. Exceptional circumstances invariably happen. For | benefit. If, however, joint-stock shares are distasteful in the 


example, we are now sending gold to France, when as a purely 
mercantile operation it involves a loss. Again, bullion is 
transmitted to us from the United States, notwithstanding 
that the best authorities inform us that these transactions 
leave no profit. The fact is, that there are many conditions 
to be considered besides the mere abstract laws of trade. 
Political economists are constantly betrayed into the error of 
thinking these last rules—apparently so indispntable—to be 
all-powerful. In quiet times, when there is nothing to perplex 
and disturb the public mind, they generally are so. At other 
periods, and they are the most numerous, extraneous influences 
must be taken into account. Foreigners at present are un- 
necessarily alarmed at the Reform movement; they refuse to | 
take bills, and will only accept specie, although by this decision 
they actually incur a loss. On the other hand, a portion of 
our merchants feel uneasy on the question of the impeachment 
of President Johnson. Their apprehension takes the same | 
form as that of our friends abroad. We insist, in our turn on | 
being paid in nothing but specie. Hence the anomalous | 
movements in bullion to and from England which we haye 
lately witnessed. | 
It is not very probable that this apparent confusion will last | 
much longer. Doubtless, it proceeds, in a great degree, from 
the general disturbance produced by the crisis of 1866. The | 
excitement of that period has hardly subsided sufficiently to 
enable mercantile men to form, once more, a sober 
ing view upon the prospect of affairs. Their opinions are, not 
unnaturally, still influenced by ,the recollections of the late 
panic, It takes some time after a financial revulsion which, | 
for its severity, has been unequalled for férty years, for eom- 
merce to fall into its accustomed grooves, There ts always a 
state of transition from doubt to confidence, and we are ia 
through it now. Singularly enough, it takes somewhat of a 
political rather, than purely financial aspect. The feeling 
however, will eyidently soon pass away. A positive indication 
is afforded on this ‘point by the state of the discount stastiad 
If there were any real cause for danger, money w ~a 
not be at 22 or 22 per cent. while the Bank charge 31. Nor 
would capitalists be only too glad to grant loans on Govern- 
ment securities at the nominal rate of 2 per cent. Trade is 


and reason- | 


ould certainly 





public view consols have benefited by the change. For some 
years past there has been little inclination among investors 
to buy a security which certainly afforded perfect safety but 
gave a dividend of little more than 3} per cent. The high 
profits declared by banks and other companies proved for @ 
time the greater attraction. The tide has turned now, and is 
running as strongly in the opposite direction. The public are 
buying consols where formerly they bought doubtful shares 
foreign bonds. It cannot be denied that this is, at all eventt 
a change for the better. It is wiser to choose safety and @ 
small income than a large but hazardous gain entailing cons 
anxiety. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short e 
change on London is 25:12} per £1 sterling. On comparing 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per — 
for standard gold, it appears that gold is nearly 2-10ths per cen 
dearer in Paris than in London. . 

The dividend on Metropolitan Railway Stock for the half-year 
announced at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, against the same 
for the corresponding period of 1865. The amount brought forW 
from the previous account was £11,814, and the eum carried 1 


| next account is £7,999. The announcement was followed by 
| Speculative sales, and the stock experienced a fall of 14 per cent. 


With a view, no doubt, to the rebuilding of the tropical department, 


lately destroyed by fire, the Crystal Palace Company propose 
| the authority of Parliament, to raise £100,000 of additional capita 


the issue of shares or stock bearing a preferential dividend. 
The distribution to be recommended by the directors of the Londwt 
and County Bank at the meeting on the 7th of February will be 
per cent., or £2. 16s. per share, making, with the distribution © 
per cent. in August last, a total payment of 25 per cent. for the 
At the meeting on Tuesday of the English, Scottish, and Au 


Bank the report, recommending a dividend at the rate of -7 pe cent 
per annum, was adopted. 


_ At @ meeting of the National Bank on Tuesday, Mr. M'Kenna, MPs 
in the chair, the dividend was at the rate of £2 per share, @ 
£100,000. The profits for the half-year have been below thoee of the 
preceding period, owing to the measures taken to maintain 
in @ strong position during the events of the summer, and partly also 
to the effect of the Fenian alarm in Ireland. With regard to the debt 
due by the Bank of Hindustan it was stated that not the slightest ee 
can accrue. The number of London deposit accounts with the bank 
has increased 576 during the year. -" 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF MR. COBDEN.* 


Tuts republication of Mr. Cobden’s political writings will be 
welcome to all who admire his genius, or are grateful for his 
public services. The earlier pamphlets have long been out of 
print, and it is convenient to have both these and the later ones in 
a collected instead of a detached form. itis almost unnecessary to 
say that all will repay perusal, although probably the two published 
anonymously by “* A Manchester Manufacturer,” will be read with 
the greatest interest. The first of these, entitled “ England, Ireland, 
and America,” appeared in 1835; and the second, “ Russia,” in 
the following year. Although they were published anonymously, 
both had an extensive sale ; the former passing through no fewer 
than six editions at a low price. Nor is this at all surprising, for 
even at this early period Mr. Cobden possessed the ease and skill 
of a practised writer. His style is always clear, simple, and vigor- 
ous. His close and keen reasoning is supported at every step by 
an array of facts carefully collected and skilfully marshalled. His 
power of statement is conspicuous ; nor can anything well be 
neater, more pointed, or more telling, than the historical narratives 
which he has occasion to introduce. His illustrations are always 
appropriate, and are often singularly felicitous; and the whole 
composition is pervaded by a spirit of earnestness and sincerity 
which cannot fail to impress the most casual reader. To those 
who remember the tone of political and controversial writing thirty 
years ago, nothing is more remarkable than the entire absence of 
anything like personality, the fair and generous treatment of public 
men, and the general elevation of tone and sentiment which 
characterize these pamphlets. They are equally distinguished by 
breadth of view, and closeness of argument; nor can any one 
peruse many pages without feeling—whether he agrees or disagrees 
with the views propounded—that the author is perfectly master of 
his subject, and has prepared himself to treat it by careful and 
conscientious study. The thoroughness and completeness of work- 
manship, which marked all that Mr. Cobden did as an agitator, or 
as a member of the House of Commons, are equally conspicuous 
in the anonymous publications written, as he says, without the 
slightest view to notoriety or gain. (What fame or emolument can 
accrue from the anonymous publication of an eighteenpenny 
work?) The best sources of information, both English and 
foreign, were evidently resorted to before he sat down to write, 
and although the nature of his subjects prevented the display of 
much literary knowledge, it is clear that so far as modern literature 
was concerned, “‘the Manchester Manufacturer” was a well read 
man. ‘To classical learning he made no pretensions ; and, indeed, 
throughout life he was disposed, as most people will think, greatly 
to undervalue it, and unduly to disparage the authority of ancient 
writers, and the lessons to be gathered from ancient history. We 
all recollect his unfortunate declaration that a copy of the 7'imes 
was of more value than the history of Thucydides; and he is 
scarcely less happy in treating with contempt the alleged opinions 
of Demosthenes on the “ balance of power,” because “ ancient his- 
tory is little else than a calendar of savage wars.” This is, how- 
ever, but a slight blemish ; and it certainly does not detract from 
the pleasure with which Mr. Cobden’s writings will be read by all 
who can appreciate vigorous thought expressed in simple and 
masculine English. 

In the two first pamphlets Mr. Cobden discusses most of the 
subjects to which he afterwards devoted himself throughout his 
political career. Their immediate object was to combat a notion 
which prevailed extensively in England in 1835-6, that we were in 


* imminent danger from the colossal power and the ambitious designs 


of Russia, and that it was both our duty and our interest to inter- 
fere actively to prevent her aggrandisement, especially at the expense 
of Turkey. In opposition to Mr. Urquhart and his followers, Mr. 
Cobden maintained that it would be rather a gain than a loss to 
Europe and to England if Constantinople and the rich provinces 
adjacent to it were added to the Northern Empire ; that the result 
of this would be to develop the prosperity of these districts, and to 
render them more valuable for commercial purposes ; that it was 
idle to suppose that Russia could exclude our productions from that 
part of the world, even if she were to make the attempt, as some 
alarmists contended that she would; that in any case our true 
policy was one of strict non-intervention in Continental affairs ; that 
instead of aiming at the extension of our dominions, we should 
rather seek to get rid of the colonial dependencies, which entailed 
upon us an expense utterly disproportionate to their value ; and 
that we should look to a free trade, to the reduction of our expendi- 
ture, and to the education of our people as the real, and only 
permanent, sources of power and prosperity. The true danger to 
England lay, he contended, not in the military aggression of Russia, 
but in the peaceful rivalry of the United States ; and was to be met 
not by increased armaments or by a meddlesome diplomacy, but by 
the liberalization of our institutions, and by the greatest possible 
development of our industrial power. In order to enable our 
foreign trade to expand freely, he insisted on the necessity of 
abolishing the protective duty on corn; but in 1835 he was still in 
favour of a moderate fixed duty of 2s. a quarter for revenue pur- 
poses. The editor, however, informs us in a foot-note, that he soon 
afterwards changed his opinion on this point ; and we only allude 
to it now as a matter interesting in a biographical point of view. 





* The Political Writings of Richari : 
Sew York: Appleton, . Cobden, Two vols, London: Ridgway. 


A similar interest attaches to the following passage, in which 
Mr. Cobden meets a supposed charge that he cared for nothing but 
the interests of the manufacturers :— 


‘We shall here be met with the cry, that we are desirous of con- 
verting England into one vast manufactory, that we advocate the 
interests of our order, and so forth. Far from nourishing any such 
esprit-de-corps, our predilections lean altogether in an opposite direc- 
tion. We were born and bred up amidst the pastoral charms of the 
south of England, and we confess to so much attachment for the pur- 
suits of our forefathers (always provided that it be separated from the 
rick-burnings and pauperism of modern agriculture), that, had we the 
casting of the réle of all the actors on this world’s stage, we do not 
think we should suffer a cotton-mill or a manufactory to have a place 
in it ;—not that they remind us of ‘billyrollers,’ ‘ straps,’ and ‘ infant 
martyrdoms,’ for we never saw such; but we think a system which 
draws children from home, where they formerly worked in the company 
of parents, and under the wholesome restraint incident to the disparity 
of years—nature’s own moral safeguard of domestic life—to class them 
in factories, according to equality of age, to be productive of vice. But 
the factory system, which sprang from the discoveries in machi > 
has been adopted in all the civilized nations of the world, and itis in 
vain for us to think of discountenancing its application to the neces- 
sities of this country; it only remains for us to mitigate, as far as 
possible, the evils that are, perhaps, not inseparably connected with 
this novel social element.” 


Notwithstanding his admiration for the United States, he saw 
clearly, and pointed out forcibly, that republican institutions were 
not adapted to a country like England ; and his remarks on this - 
point have so direct a bearing upon some of the controversies that 
are now going on amongst us that we need make no apology for 
extracting them :— 


** But they who argue in favour of a republic, in lieu of a mixed 
monarchy, for Great Britain, are, we suspect, ignorant of the genius 
of their countrymen. Democracy forms no element in the materials 
of English character. An Englishman is, from his mother’s womb, 
an aristocrat. Whatever rank or birth, whatever fortune, trade, or 
profession, may be his fate, he is, or wishes or hopes to be an 
aristocrat. The insatiable love of caste that in England, as in Hin- 
dostan, devours all hearts, is confined to no walks of society, but per- 
vades every degree, from the highest to the lowest. Of what conceivable 
use, then, would it be to strike down the lofty patricians that have 
descended to us from the days of the Normans and Plantagenets, if 
we of the middle class—who are more enslaved than any other to 
this passion—are prepared to lift up, from amongst ourselves, an 
aristocracy of mere wealth—not less austere, not less selfish—only 
less noble than that we had deposed. No: whatever changes in the 
course of time education may and will effect, we do not believe that 
England, at this moment, contains even the germs of genuine 
republicanism. 

‘We do not, then, advocate the adoption of democratic institutions 
for such a people. Bat the examples held forth to us by the 
Americans, of strict economy, of peaceful non-interference, of universal 
education, and of other public improvements, may, and, indeed, must 
be emulated by the Government of this country, if the people are to 
be allowed even the chance of surviving a competition with that 
republican community. If it be objected, that an economical govern- 
ment is inconsistent with the maintenance of the monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions of this land, then we answer, let an unflinching 
economy and retrenchment be enforced—ruat calum !” 


One of the most interesting portions of his first pamphlet is that 
devoted to the condition of Ireland, and the appropriate remedy for 
her distress. He traces the unsatisfactory state of things in that 
country in a great measure to the restrictions placed upon her 
trade and manufactures by English legislation ; but he insists that 
a primary cause of the retrograde condition of the country as com- 
pared with England and Scotland lies in the Roman Catholic 
religion being the faith of the people. How is it, hhe then 
to ask, that the Irish have clung so pertinaciously to their ancient 
faith? His answer is, that to the religious persecutions with 
which they have been visited, and to the maintenance of an alien 
establishment, must be attributed, in great measure, their hostility 
to Protestantism ; and in order to eradicate, or at any rate to 
diminish this, he advocates the abolition of the existing institution, 
and the application of its revenues “ to the religious institutions of 
both faiths, according to the numbers of each.” With a view tothe 
material improvement of the country, he expresses himself favourable 


‘to the promotion of emigration on a_large scale ; but he relies still 


giving more ready access to the southern portion of the i 
would throw open its semi-barbarous region to the curiosit 
enterprise of England.” One measure, upon which he dwells at 
great length, as likely to lead to the most beneficial results, is the 
establishment of a transatlanti¢ packet-station on the west coast of 
Ireland. Not even Mr. Lever himself was more sanguine of the 
success of such a step» than was “ the Manchester Manufaec- 
turer.” The land question had not then ‘assumed the prominence 
which it has attained in more recent years,*and Mr. Cobden does’ 
not even allude to the necessity of improving the tenure of the 
cultivators of thesoil. In fact, he sees “ no hope for the eventual 
prosperity of the country, excépt in the employment of a portion 
of its people through the instrumentality of English capital in the 
pursuit of manufactures and commerce. 

“Russia” is perhaps the most elaborate of Mr. Cobden’s writings: 
The title gives but a very imperfect notion of its contents, which 
embrace not merely a searching examination of the strength, the 
resources, and the policy of the Northern empire, but an acute and 


more on the construction of railways.and other roads, “ which, d 





able discussion of the doctrine of the “balance of power” and @ 
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i inci -i tion. Apropos of 
orous defence of the principles of non-interven rege 
its publication, we have an anecdote which is worth repeating : 


icati ham, who 
« Shortly after the publication of the pamphlet Lord Durham, 

aon the English caanaslen at St. Petersburg, received : copy 
of it in his official bag. He read it, and was 80 much impresse ae 
the clearness and force of its leading ideas, that he at once _ — 
his friend, the late lamented Mr. Joseph Parkes, and omg: - in 
to discover the name of the author. Mr. Parkes obtained Mr. « — 
permission to mention his pame ; and when, two years later, — a - 
ship returned to England, he desired Mr. Parkes to bring a . a 
meeting between himself and Mr. Cobden. The result was that a 
Cobden dined with Lord Darham, who, after an evening of friendly 
conversation, was still more strack with his new acquaintance. His 
subsequent prophetic and sagacious remark to Mr. Parkes deserves to 
be recorded. ‘Mark my words,’ he said, ‘Cobden will.one day be 
one of the first men in England.’” 


The prediction, we need hardly say, did equal credit to Lord 
Durham’s liberality and perspicacity. ' 

We have dwelt principally upon the two earliest of these 
pamphlets, because they are least known to the present generation. 
Our space will only allow us to notice the subsequent ones in the 
most cursory manner. From 1836 to 1853 Mr. Cobden appears to 
have written nothing. He was otherwise, and even more effectually, 
employed in the advocacy of those great economical reforms with 
which his name is imperisbably connected. In the summer of the 
latter year he resumed his pen with an examination of Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy in regard to the Burmese ; and in the autumn of 
thé same year he published one of the most celebrated of his 
pamphlets, “1793 and 1853.” The object of the latter work was 
to combat the apprehensions of a French invasion with which the 
public mind was then filled. By a clear and masterly historical 
statement he showed that it was not France, but England, that 
was to blame for the great revolutionary war ; with even more than 
his usual closeness and incisiveness of reasoning, he proved that the 
notion of a French invasion of England was purely chimerical ; 
and he concluded by demesatrating that the interests of the two 
nations were closely allied, and that the true policy of both con- 
sisted in encouraging that peaceful commerce between them which 
it was subsequently his lot to promote by the commercial treaty of 
1860. Of this pamphlet 50,000 copies were circulated by the 
Peace Congress Committee alone ; it passed through many editions, 
and its readers must have numbered hundreds of thousands. 
“ What Next, and Next?” was published in January, 1856, and 
was an earnest plea for the speedy conclusion of peace with Russia. 
“The Three Panics,” which appeared in 1862, was directed to an 
exposure of the groundlessness of the then prevalent alarm on the 
subject of the French naval preparations, and to the advocacy of a 
plan of mutual disarmament on the part of England and France, 
whereby an end might be put to that mischievous and expensive 
rivalry which had been the bane of both countries, It brought 
worthily to a close a series of pamphlets which are a perfect 
repertory of sound, enlightened, and humane principles, supported 
by the most cogent reasoning, and enforced with a persuasiveness 
that has rarely been equalled, and never excelled. 








AN ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER* 


Tus second and concluding volume of Mr. Blunt’s great work 
on the English Liturgy is fully entitled to the commendation we 
passed upon its predecessor as a production of a high historical and 
theological value. The candid Romanist will find in these volumes 
an ample and historical refutation of the common charge made 
against the Church of England that her Liturgy was not the growth 
of the primitive Catholic Church, but the mere creature of the 
Reformation. _ The sound Churchman will find here abundant 
grounds for increasing attachment to that Church which has so 
well preserved Catholic truth and primitive discipline, and freed 
them from the corruptions and complications of Popery. Here 
too, the advocate for a moderate and safe revision of our Prayer- 
book cannot fail to strengthen his position by historical arguments 
equally weighty and illustrative ; for nothing can be clearer, from 
the work before us, than the fact that our present Liturgy is but a 


revision of long existing services. The Christian Church had | 


evidently different authorized services at different periods of her 


history, and even at the same peri i ices i 

period she had different services in 
oe dioceses. As the Church from time to time felt the need 
and the benefit of a revision or a further adaptation of her services, 


ters eee = mo duty of modifying her formularies to the 
Owing wants and the altered requirements of the a i 
single reservation of leaving all : eres 


> s doctrines untouched and 
If this, then, was found to be t and unaltered. 


such a principle was found to 


work well, it is surel i 
grave consideration as to what ' Soh, mrcape 


extent the same princi 

be applied to the growing wants of the age ages es live. 
Beyond all doubt there is no question connnected with the Church 
of England which has of late years occupied so much of the public 
mind as that of the proposed revision of the Prayer-book ; and 
simply because there is no party in the Church or out of it that 
does not admit the existence of faults 

Liturgy which require alteration and im 
feared, however, that each great 


* The Annotated Book of Comm istori 
Theological Commentary on the Der the Chevck! ritual, and 


: votional System of the Charch of 
Edited by the Rev. J. HrBlunt, M.A. Part II. London: Rivingtons, England. 


provement. It is to be 


n Prayer; being 





he wisdom of the early Church, and | 


and imperfections in the | 


party in the Church would mould | 


a 
an amended Liturgy after the fashion of its own characteristic pre 
possessions and principles; and we know of no disaster mon 
capable of working a total disruption in the Established Church of 
this country, than for any one party to be allowed to have 
ponderating influence in any alteration to which the formularies 
the Church may be subjected. Its revision, to be successf 
result from the co-operation of all parties working with each other 
for the good of all, and the unity of the Church. 

This second portion of Mr. Blunt’s work begins with the “ 
for the Holy Communion,” and takes us to the end of the Prayer. 
book. The notes are <leeply interesting to all, and especially tp 
those whose studies lie in the domain of ecclesiastical history anj 

rimitive tradition ; ai 4 are briefly and carefully written, an 
me every evidence of laborious and extensive research. The who 
book abounds with antiquarian details and incidents of a social anj 
literary character that cannot fail to engage the attention of th 
general reader. We can scarcely read a single page of it, without 
pleasure or profit. From a great variety of “ curious tradition 
memorials” not generally known, we will now select a few from 
the interesting volume before us. Mr. Blunt tells us that Goof 
Friday buns, which used to be flavoured with coriander seed, wer, 
by the pious of old, esteemed as memorials of the manna and of 
the Passover, and besides representing the “ancient Jewish fom 
of Passover cakes, Christianized by the mark of the Cross,” they 
also “ represented exactly the loaf out of which the portions of bread 
to be consecrated were taken in the Liturgies of the Kastern Church” 
The marriage ring, we are told, was anciently placed first on the 
thumb at the invocation of the First Person of the Trinity, on the 
next finger at the name of the Second, on the third at the name of 
the Third, and on the fourth at the word “Amen.” The ancient 
rubric gave the following reason for the ring remaining on the 
fourth finger, “quia in medio est quedam vena procedens usque 
ad cor” (7. ¢., “ because there is a certain vein in the middle 
which goes directly to the heart”)—a belief which is still deeply 
rooted in the popular mind. We may here correct a clerical ero 
in the Latin, as given by Mr. Blunt: “in medico” is evidentlys 
misprint for “in medio” (digito being understood). Among th 
obsolete offices of the Church, it is curious to find “a form of co» 
secrating cramp rings on Good Friday” as a remedy against cramp, 
the contraction of the nerves, and the falling sickness—a practice 
used by Henry VIII. and Queen Mary, and analogous to that of 
the sovereign touching for the cure of the king’s evil, for which also 
a distinct service is here assigned. Although this latter service 
appears in the Prayer-books of the Georgian era, it 1s generally 
believed that no sovereign of the house of Hanover ever used it 
The royal power of touching was exercised by the son of James IL, 
who styled himself James III., in the hospitals of Paris, and by 
Prince Charles Edward of Edinburgh. It is more than probable 
that the Cardinal of York, the last representative of this roy 
house, claimed this as one of his hereditary rights, as we learn that 
two silver touch-pieces, designed for distribution at the healing, 
were struck by him as Henry 1X. Equally interesting, too, a 
the accounts given of “The Scottish Prayer-book of 1637, and 
“The Irish Prayer-book of 1666.” Respecting the former of these 
a very common and widespread error is corrected on histo 
evidence that leaves no room for doubt or objection. 

The authorship of the Scottish Prayer-book has been almost 
invariably assigned to Archbishop Laud. The trath seems to be, 
that the archbishop had little or nothing to do with its com ni 
tion, which was effected by “ Maxwell, Bishop of Ross, 
Wedderburn, Bishop of Dunblane,” inaccordance with the exp 
sentiments of Laud, that such a compilation for Scotland should 
made by Scottish bishops. The archbishop distinctly disclai 
the authorship of this Liturgy, though he allowed that he we 
deep interest in the work, and prayed heartily for its success 
should also notice that the whole of Mr. Blunt’s book abo 
with literary allusions and illustrations, often striking and orig! 
and always interesting. In the notes on the Baptismal 
while commenting on the words—-* Renounce the devil a0 
works, the vain pomp and glory of the world,” he tells us 
Shakespeare seems to have had these words in view when he 


| into Wolsey’s mouth the words—“ Vain pomp and glory 2 


world, I hate ye.” In treating of the Service for the Burial obs 
Dead (the most touching and beautiful of all our serve he 
author has given us a very striking account of the origin of Its 
dirge “ Media Vita” (“In the midst of life we are in death”) 7° 
composition is traced back to Notkher, the author of the jt 
celebrated “ Dies Ire,” who was a monk of St. Gall, in Swit 
land, at the close of the ninth century. It is said to have ve 
suggested to him by a circumstance similar to that which 68 
birth to a noble passage in Shakespeare. As our English 
watched the samphire gatherers on the cliffs at Dover,so did No 
watch those on the rocks at St. Gall. And as he watch 
| at “ their dangerous trade,” he sang “In the midst of life we 

in death,” moulding his awful hymn to that familiar form 
Trisagion, “Holy God, Holy and M ighty, Holy and Immol 
have mercy upon us,” which is found in the primitive Li 
In the Middle Ages it was adopted as a dirge on all me 
Occasions in Germany ; armies used it as a battle-song, 2 i 
stitious ideas of its miraculous power rose to such a height ™ it 
| theyear 1316 the Synod of Cologne forbade the people 108 

at all, except on such occasions as were allowed by their Whet 
| A version of it by Zatter is stil] very popular in Germany: — 
sung to such strains as befit its beautiful words, it has a solees! 
magnificence, and, at the same time, a wailing pra aay 
| which makes it unsurpassable by any analogous portion 
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ritual. It is the prayer of the living for themselves and for 
the departed, when both are in the presence of God for 
the special object of a final separation until the Great Day. 
Amongst the memorabilia of this most interesting work we may 
mention the notice that Lord George Gordon, the notorious rioter at 
the close of the last century, is the last person on record upon 
whom the Church pronounced an excommunication. This expres- 
sion of the displeasure of the Church was most frequent in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and there are still extant entries 
in the parish registers of those who have died and been buried as 
excommunicates. It appears, too, that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries bishops were in the habit of confirming children 
in the streets, and would frequently change the names of those 
whom they confirmed. 

We are glad to see Mr. Blunt very ably confuting the common 
error which confounds the Last Supper of our Lord with the 
institution of the Sacrament of Holy Communion, as if the two 
were identical. According to St. Luke (xxii. 20) the Sacrament 
was instituted “after supper,” and according to St Paul “when 
he had supped” (1 Cor. xi. 25). This error has been stereotyped 
on the popular mind by Leonardo da Vinci's picture of the 
Last Supper, which was often placed over the altar, representing 
to allappearances the identity of what were really two distinct 
occurrences. We may here remark incidentally that Leonardo da 
Vinci’s misrepresentation was not limited to this particular point 
noticed by Mr. Blunt, but it extended to matters of detail, which 
betray an utter ignorance of antiquity. The painter represents the 
disciples seated all on one side, and sitting as at a modern table ; an 
artist who knew anything of the customs of that age would have 
represented our Lord and his disciples reclining on couches (as was 
then the custom), and John, the beloved disciple, lying on the same 
couch with his Lord, and resting his head on the bosom of his 
loving Lord. A similar ignorance of ancient customs is dis- 
played by those painters who depict in the crucifixion a 
eross of unusual height, as the Roman law (for crucifixion 
was’ a Roman punishment) forbade a high cross. We cannot 
draw these observations to a close without expressing our 
unfeigned delight with Mr. Blunt’s labours. He has given 
the Christian world by far the best commentary ever published 
upon the Liturgy of the Reformed English Church, and in the 
execution of this Jaborious task, while he has spared no pains to 
enrich his work with the valuable researches and the varied learning 
of men of all parties in the Church, in no case has he evinced the 
feelings of a partisan or the prejudice of a bigot. Shutting his eyes to 
all party views, Mr. Blunt has been evidently bent on discussing 
nothing but the real doctrine and discipline of the Church as 
evidenced by her formalaries and interpreted by her most learned 
divines, and giving an impartial and unbiassed account thereof. 
This bas been his aim, and ably has he succeeded, as his work 
every where proves. . 








UP AND DOWN THE LONDON STREETS.* 


Ir is a new thing to meet an antiquarian who is not dry or dull. 
Mr. Mark Lemon has played the part of an “ Old Mortality” to 
London ; and of its many chroniclers he is, to our thinking, the one 
of all others in whose company we should have the keenest enjoy- 
ment. There is an easy sauntering air about the book, and an 
absence of pedantry or fine writing which is eminently refreshing. 
We are brought on from stage to stage without jolt or hurry. 
Mr. Lemon writes with a quiet affection for his subject, with a relish 
suggestive of Elia, who preferred the sweet security of the streets to 
the finest prospect of the country, The narrative of how this 
wonderful city grew to its present dimensions is not so interesting 
as those side glimpses into the domestic pictures of the citizens. 
Mr. Lemon, with a delicate appreciative humour, and a power of 
bringing life into all the figures, sometimes fills a page with an 
illustrative group in which old times are made to come back as it 
were, and old names, of which our English history contains many 
records, are put into a familiar and a closer acquaintauice with us, 
The former glories of the Lord Mayor, the ancient guilds, and City 
privileges, where the walls stood, where the great men lived and 
died, such matters have a singular charm when told not by a 
prattling cicerone, but by a gentleman himself born within the 
sound of Bow bells, and qualified by his literary tastes and expe- 


creaking and groaning of the Sugar Loafs, Angels, Lions, and 
Bears suspended as signs over the shops, combined with the roar 
of the water, must have made London Bridge rather an uneasy 
place to sleep in. Holbein lived here. From the bridge we are 
taken to the church of St. Mary Overy, where lies Gower, Fletcher, 
Massinger, and Edmund, the youngest of Shakespeare’s brothers. 
Not far from it was the Falcon Tavern, in which Ben Jonson and 
Burbadge probably drank and joked. We hear of a time when the 
Thames was a pure stream, in which fish could live, and on which 
royal pageants and barges were constantly displayed. Up to the 
year 1750 there was only one bridge across it. Mr. Lemon quotes 
Holinshed on a festival given to honour Richard II., who was so 
fatigued by his part that he had to be put to bed when it was over. 
We often hear of the indisposition incurred by kings and queens 
from enduring the demonstrative affection of their subjects. Those 
national shows have fairly died out, and when her Majesty turned 
on the mains of a new water supply some time since at Aberdeen, 
we believe there were not even the usual drawings of bop-headed 
people and triumphal arches in our weekly illustrated contem- 
porary. As a specimen of the graceful and unaffected style in 
which Mr. Lemon has worked up his material, we give the 
following :— 


“We are now at Cornhill. It is the memory of a May morning in 
the olden time. Bells are ringing merrily, and the citizens of all 
classes are returning from the neighbouring woods and groves of 
Highgate and Hampstead (now miniature Londons), all bearing gar- 
lands of wild flowers or green boughs wherewith to decorate the 
Maypole, which hath rested over the booths of the traders since last 
year, and is now drawn forth by a yoke of forty oxen to be set up at 
St. Andrew’s Undershaft. The lord and lady of the May, not the 
grimy, shovel-beating mummers of our time, but two of the likeliest 
youngsters in the ward of Cheap, are installed in the bowers of 
greenery, decorated also with scarfs, ribbons, and other braveries. 
Dances, feasting, and merriment will succeed, and lusty London 
’Prentices play at sword and buckler, and fair and modest maidens 
dance the hay for garlands until the closing day warns in-doors the 
Lady May and her maiden court, all of whose pretty faces had been 
washed in May-dew to mate them beautiful. Old Pepys, it may be 
remembered, went to Woolwich with Jane and W. Hewer, to gather 
May-dew, which Mrs. Turner had taught was the only thing in the 
world to wash the face with. ‘I am contented with it,’ says the old 
diarist ; and indeed it is a pretty fancy—much more efficacious, we 
will warrant, than any enamelling plaster of Paris in vogue nowa- 
days.” 


England was “‘ Merrie England” then, and, we strongly suspect 
had a totally different climate. How could those gallants in short 
cloaks and tights, whose portraits have come down to us, stand the 
raw, inclement seasons with which we are now visited, the uncer- 
tain summers, the cold, destructive autumns, and the damp or 
Siberian winters ? 

Bad as our gas is, the citizens of London are now better off than 
when they depended on the feeble oil-lamps, and on the energy 
with which an old man carrying a halberd and lantern paraded the 
streets, shouting,— 


‘*‘ Lanthorn and whole candle light, 
Hang out your lights. Hear! Hear!” 


Even Mr. Lemon can remember when the guardian of the night 
“was merely a great coat stuffed with a superannuated bricklayer’s 
labourer having sufficient intelligence to bawl the hour and to 
‘ wink hard’ (7.¢., not see), when well paid for not doing so.” The 
present site of Milton-street was the Grub-street we so often read 
of. It was also the quarter where bowyers and archers kept shops. 
Beyond it were famous fields for preaching, in which were stone 
pillars and marks for targets :— 


‘In 1594 there were one hundred and sixty-four of those marks, 
each distinguished by a name, as ‘ Dunstan’s Darling,’ ‘ Daye’s Deed,’ 
‘ Parkes his pillar,’ ‘ Partridge his primrose.’ Why Partridge should 
have had his mark called a primrose we can’t imagine, unless for the 
alliteration, or perhaps his friends wanted to make game of Partridge. 
The shortest distance was nine score yards, and the longest nineteen, 
or three hundred and eighty yards. In Henry VIII.’s time no man 
was allowed to shoot at less than eleven score yards, and our old 
ballads tell of hazel-rods being split at twenty score, or four hundred 
yards, and sometimes with the ‘long bow,’ we fancy.” 





riences for the task which he undertakes. The definition proposed 
by Mr. Lemon for “ cockney” he jokes at himself, after the fashion | 
of Mr. Ward, at the bad pictures in his panorama. Trinobantum, 
spoken of by Cesar as the chief city of the Trinobantes, is supposed 
to have been London. Mr. Lemon inquires whether the termina- 
tion “bantum” has not something to do with the cock—of 
“ cockney ;” we suspect not much, and Mr. Lemon admits the 
suggestion is rather wild. Billingsgate is supposed to be indebted 
for its name to King Belin, a monarch who was engaged in the fish- | 
trade, but at so remote a period that nobody seems to know anything 
about him. The Dahomey-like practice of placing the parboiled 
heads of criminals on London-bridge was not discontinued until the | 
reign of Charles I. What a strange sight must have been the 
funeral of Henry V. crossing over it, with an effigy of the dead | 
monarch, made of leather, and decked out and jewelled with royal | 
robe and sceptre! In the sixteenth century, Mr. Lemon says, | 
booksellers mustered in great numbers on the bridge, and the | 








mene? and Down the London Streets, By Mark Lemon. London: Chapman & 


The expression “ Hobson’s choice,” had its origin in one 
Hobson, a carrier at Cambridge, who always compelled his 
customers to take the horse next the stable door. Those who are 
curious on many little points and sayings of this kind, will find 
excellent derivations for them when walking arm-in-arm with Mr. 
Lemon, and even when the derivations are questionable as to cor- 
rectness they do not fail to be amusing. Our temptation to run 
away with this book page after page must be resisted. It will bear 
comparison with the “town” of Leigh Hunt, and is far superior 
to the affected rhapsodies of literatuli over “Rare Ben” and 
** Gentle Oliver.” To say that it is exhaustive would be incorrect; it 


| contains. just sufficient of well-selected furniture disposed and 


chosen with the refinement of one who desires to avoid the vulgar 
display of lettered cads, who stick pinch-beck and Brummagem 
ornaments in every corner of their works. Wetrust that Mr. Lemon 
will take the opportunity in a second edition of having an index — 


| prepared for the volume, which would add much to its convenience 
' as a book of reference—he can scarcely add to it as a book of 


genuine interest. 
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LADY’S-MAIDISM IN NOVELS.* 
Here is the learned Ouida once more 


i i Here 
inging all the volumes of the biggest cyclopedias about. 

ae again with her big talk and her little = — 
she is with her old blunders and her new follies. | Y ; , mi 
watched her from the day when she first broke forth 7 3 - 
more” into her dog-Latin and Greek, and let loose er c - 
scraps of Italian and indecent Spanish oaths ; and hay De og 
with interest her progress in blundering in Chandos,” wit ; - 

grouse down in Devonshire, and its copper-coloured beeches as 0 
as the Druids. By this time we are thoroughly acquainted with 
all the peculiarities of her delirious style. We could tell it in the 
dark. We could distinguish it by the flavour of her fine writing, 
and the peculiar air of her blunders. Hers might, in short, be 
called the servants’-hall style. It bears the servants’-hall mark. And 
internal evidence proves, too, by which of the members of the 
servants-hall such a style would be patronized. Thus, to take 
“ Tdalia,” nobody but a lady’s-maid would, we think, be so con- 
stantly harping upon “ thread-like chinks” (vol. ii. p. 9), and the 
“ water-threaded earth” (vol. iii. p. 9), and “the dark thread that 
runs through life’s golden web” (vol. iii. p. 52), and “ the single 
narrow thread of gold unravelled from the long, twisted, tangled, 
isoned, web of a life-time of wrong” (vol. iii. p. 363.) Nobody 


“Eoce rerum !” 





ut a lady’s-maid would think of describing the barrel of a gun 
as appearing to a golden eagle no bigger than a needle (vol. i. p. 3.) | 
Nobody but a lady’s-maid could imagine a dagger with a blade | 
“ scarce broader than a needle’s width” (vol. iii. p. 343.) Finally, | 
nobody but a lady’s-maid, with her head stuffed full of the latest | 
fashions, would, in the middle of what she finely calls a death- | 
ride, have described the leaves of the grasses as “broad ribands” | 
(vol. iii. p. 10.) 

A repletion of ignorance peculiar to the lady’s-maid mind marks | 
each chapter. The characters, too, unmistakably breathe the 
lady’s-maid’s ideal. For the lady’s-maid’s characters commonly speak | 
all languages, whilst the writer wildly blunders in her own. Her 
heroine’s eyes generally flash with so muclrfire that they would boil a 
kettle at a minute’s notice, only they shed such scalding tears that 
they save that trouble. Her heroes are generally a cross between a 
guardsman and a roughrider, and are endowed with morals about 
as corrupt as a chorus in Alschylus, Their eyes, however, are 
unlike the heroine’s, for they commonly freeze people, and act like 
patent refrigerators. Their learning, too, is tremendous, and, as 
they are always young and never study, we suppose they imbibe it 
through the pores of their skin. Alternately they remind us of 
Newton, Cardinal Mezzofanti, and when, to use the author’s own | 
language, threading the mountain passes, of Blondin on the tight- | 
rope. For love, the lady’s maid gives us the passion of animalism; | 
for wit, the sparkle of putrescence. If there is anything good, 
it is sure to be borrowed. And, unlike the cock in the fable, the 
lady’s-maid does not find a jewel in the dunghil], but discovers a 
dunghill for the jewel. Finally, the lady’s-maid’s women are about 
as much like nature as milliners’ blocks, and her men as hair- 
dressers’ dummies. 

Ouida’s new venture is rich with the wildest nonsense and the 
finest lady’s-maidism. The hero is Sir Fulke Erceldoune, better 
known as the Border Eagle, whilst the villain is appropriately 
called Count Phaulcon, which is the only piece of humour we can 
find in the book. The scene opens amongst the Cheviots, where a 
golden eagle is killed at so great a distance that, as "we have 
mentioned, the barrel of the gun appears to the bird no bigger than 


aneedle. This remarkable shot is followed by a luncheon at the 
King’s Rest :— 


_ “ At that moment luncheon was served: the promised cold game 
in abundance, with some prime venison, some potted char, and a pile 
of superb strawberries; plain enough, and all the produce of the 
moorlands round, but accompanied by pure claret, and served on 
antique massive plate, &c.” (vol. i. p. 14.) 
This is the true servants’-hall method of regardin 
their appetites. To the butler and cook, stomachus est sm and 
when Ouida is not describing the frailties of the flesh “she is 
poeny describing the glories of the flesh-pots. We "do not 
owever, feel at all sure that char is found in the streams of the 
Cheviots, and we become still more doubtful when Ouida tells us 
that ptarmigan inhabit the district. Why not, Ouida, at once sa 
cuckoos’ nests with bats’ eggs are found there? But nothing i 
astonishing after killing a golden eagle—we should like to bate 
with what number shot—at a distance where the gun-barrel appears 
to the bird no bigger thana needle. It is a thoroughly lady’s- 
maid’s way of killing a golden eagle. If, however, there is good 
shooting in this case, there is very bad in the next, for eight rifles 
within half a yard fail to kill the hero. The lady’s-maid’s mind 
however, appears throughout all the natural history, for we short] 
read about “ the hoot of the heron,” and very soon after of “ ths 
scream of foxes.” Ouida certainly gives the cries of animals with a 
perseverance worthy of a better ear. The luncheon, in the mean- 
while, is interrupted by Sir Fulke Erceldoune receiving a summons 
to go off to the East on business as a Queen’s Messenger. Th 
truth of Sir Fulke Erceldoune’s character to nature will be at : 
recognised by the following slight sketch :— we 


* His strength was great: he had wrestled wit 
bear in the cold of a Scandinavian night ; 


h the gaunt northern 
he had fought with ocean 





* Idalia. i ” 
: Chapman & Hal, By Ouida, Author of “ Strathmore,” * Chandos ,” &e, 





— 


and storm in the madness of a tropical tempest; he had closed 
the African lion, and wrenched the huge jaws apart as they closed oq 
their prey” (vol. i. p. 328). 


A bare recollection of this description will at once put the 
at ease, when the baronet is encountering any little difficult 
such as fighting against eight assassins. After he has set out, 
of his acquaintances despatches to the villain of the story a tele 
gram, which reads like one of those extraordinary announcements 
in the second column of the 7'imes, and the meaning of which} 
kill Sir Fulke Erceldoune: this thé villain accordingly attempts tg 
do in the following scene :—‘‘ Erceldoune could not load 
his arm was broken, and the hoarse yell of men, infuriated to bg 
defied, and exasperated at their comrades’ loss, told him his 
minutes were numbered, as one cry alone grated on the nightair 
from many voices, in Romaic, in French, in Venetian, in Hyp. 
garian: varied tongues, but one summons alone” (vol, i, 
65, 66). To be told to die in four languages is certainly a new 
sensation. That dog of death, Cerberus himself, though he 
three tongues, probably barked only in one language. Bat we 
not say that the four languages don’t kill Erceldoune any more thay 
two more rifle bullets, one of which pierces his chest, whilst the 
other lodges in his meerschaum. Ape 

We must now devote a few words to the heroine, who, of course, 
saves the life of the hero ; who, of course, saves hers in return, 9g 
think, six times: so that each volume is full of saving lives, Idalia 
Countess Vassalis—for such is the heroine’s romantic nameis 
descended from the ancient Athenians and the grasshoppers, 
knows all countries, is a perfect scholar in classical and 
literature (vol. i. pp. 268, 269), and rides like Menken. F 
she is a metaphysician—as far as we can make out, a sort of 


| Berkeley, with a remarkable likeness to Aspasia in the act 
| remembering Pericles (vol. i. p. 277). As for the peg 


most of them speak French with a sweet southern accent, 


| some of them pure Arabic ; whilst a wolf-hound, called Sulla, under 
| stands Servian. We could not, indeed, think of criticising sub 


perfect beings. They are quite beyond our powers. We would 


| not, indeed, for a moment hint that Idalia and Sulla are noball 


that they are represented ; but what astonishes us is that the author 


| always blunders over the commonest words. Thus, Ouida al 
| spells siren “syren.” Here breathes the spirit of the true 


maid, who thinks that the word looks better spelt with a y, and 
that it then rhymes to Byron. In the same way Ouida writes 
at least a dozen times about “ Athene (sic) to a Satyr,” as if she 


confused the goddess with the city. Then, too, we find her writing 


| about rostre (sic) (vol. i. p. 154), as if it was a noun of the fim 


declension feminine. We can only say to Ouida—Nonda, make, 


| as schoolboys say, another shot, which is apparently your proces 


of declension. Then she talks about “ the thunder of St. Chrysot 
tom” (vol. i. p. 279), whose name, if she had understood the Greek, 
might have put her right. Then, too, she talks about the fig-tree 
“beloved of Horace” (vol. iii. p. 75). Instead, however, 
talking about Horace’s fig-tree, we wish that Ouida would put on 
a few fig-leaves of decency. Though they would not look quite s 
learned as Horace’s fig-tree, they would be a great deal mare 
becoming. Then, too, Ouida talks about a “ Spinozian” (vole 
p. 70). Here, too, breathes the spirit of the true lady's-m4 
Probably, in her next novel, Ouida will talk about an O : 
3ut the whole book, from beginning to end, in in the lady’s-maid 
style. Thus we might compile a dictionary from it of the 
maid method of calling things in the high polite way. Something 
of this sort would be the plan we should propose— | 


To cry.—* To let slow tears well into your eyes”’ (vol. iii. p- 45). 

To pRiINK.— To stoop one’s lips to the purple depths of the 
Roussillon” (vol. i. p. 171). 

To k1ss.—Lower and lower to droop your imperial head, and let 
your ~~ rest in the answer that he prayed for on his own” (vol. ii 
p. 32). 

To EMBRACE.—* To bow your head’s haughty royalty downward and 
downward, until your brow rests on his breast, and your h draw 
his within them against the beating of your heart” (vol. iii, p. 29). 
If, however, it is a man who is going to embrace, this is the 
maid's way—‘ With a cry from your very heart to draw her in your 
arms, and to give back that one caress with breathless kisses © 
lips and brow” (vol. iii. p. 43). 


But it is not merely in the lady’s-maid’s high polite style that 
Ouida shines. It is astonishing to find the mass ‘of subjects with 
which she deals, all the time showing a thorough misunde 
of them. But, after all, there’s nothing like being well gro 
in ignorance for writing in a bold, vigorous style. You don’t thea 
stop at trifles. A short allowance of sense often, too, giv® . 
great effect to a sentence. Ouida’s psychology partakes of this 
fine reckless character. She tells us of her hero that “™ 
reeled through his thoughts and rose to his lips” (vol. i P. 
We wish instead that some thoughts would reel through her 
So, again, her heroine, with a fine disregard to tru tells t 

The language of Greece lives. The children of Europe leat 
ry! - they halt . in imperfect numbers” (vol. i. 275). 

er own lan e, Ouid it i i 
bers when she falls about Athena” So fatto de al 
heroine burst forth in her own magniloquent style, flowing as 
would say, like the phosphor-starred sea beneath the scarlet 
of Carpathian pines, older than the very world itself, and 
musk-scented foliage of birds of Paradise :—“ I love the sea ™ 























dearly than the land. It is incarnate freedom ” (vol. iii. p. 99 
) stinks are the scents of the Australians, 4 o canenee 
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of Ouida. A fine sense of irresponsibility, too, adds a charming 
piquancy to style. Thus, Ouida, untrammelled by any paltry 
regard for decency, deliriously describes her hero in the toils 
of love :— 


** His arms drew her upward, close against the heart that only beat 
for her; his hot lips quivered on her own; in the night silence and 
the darkness that was on them, his voice thrilled through her, ‘ sweet 
as remembered kisses after death’ ” (vol. iii. p. 347). 


Ouida knows just as much about love as an ostrich about 
indigestion. As to the general morality of the book, we consider 
that the “ Newgate Calendar” is pure and wholesome reading 
when compared with “ Idalia.” 








SIR FRANCIS DOYLE’S POEMS.* 


Tue publication of these poems has been induced by the 
approaching termination of Mr. Arnold’s tenure of the Poetry 
Professorship at Oxford, and the renewal of an “ old ambition” in 
Sir Francis Doyle to fill the office when the vacancy occurs. But 
though his friends and contemporaries have been more cordial in 
their approval of his candidature than he had ventured to hope 
for, he has been told by them, one and all, that he must do some- 
thing to bring himself before the younger members of the University, 
among whom his name is almost, if not entirely, unknown. And 
this is all the more necessary since Mr. Ruskin is his rival, whose 
reputation dwarfs that of Sir Francis into comparative insig- 
nificance. He has, therefore, made several selections from an 
earlier book, now entirely out of print, to which he has added others 
that have been published from time to time in the magazines, and 
a considerable number of recent compositions. The result he 
submits to the electors with a candid statement of his reasons for 
the “rash act ;” and a nonchalant expression of his views with 
regard to the volume which is at once humorous and pleasing. 

Of the book as a whole, we cannot speak but in terms of praise. 
The poems are on a variety of subjects, and the interest is neces- 
sarily varied ; but there is in them that which proves the possession 
by the author of the true poetic faculty, and which often thrills the 
reader with sincere and genuine sympathy. Possessing no great 
originality, but often appealing to the passions and impulses of 
human nature, Sir Francis Doyle’s poems yet exhibit a refined and 
cultivated taste which cannot but be attractive. His records of 
military prowess, and the unflinching heroism which the British 
soldier displays in obedience to the word of command, are exceed- 
ingly inspiriting, and will find many appreciative readers. Of this 
class, the “ Red Thread of Honour,” which tells of the daring 
evinced by eleven English soldiers, who 


** Mistook a mandate, from afar half heard, 
And, in that glorious error, calmly went 
To death without a word,” 


and the chivalric generosity of their gallant conquerors, vies in 
sympathetic interest with ‘‘ The Private of the Buffs,” who was 
taken prisoner by the Chinese, and the next morning knocked on 
the head because “ he would not prostrate himself before any 
Chinaman alive.” The “ Death at Alma” (of Captain Williams 
Wynn, of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers), though perhaps inferior 
in some respects to the foregoing, contains much characteristic 
pathos, and was much admired when Sir Francis composed it. The 
first stanza may be taken as a fair specimen of the whole poem :— 


** When from grim Alma’s blood-stain’d height 
There came the sound of woe, 
And in thy first.and latest fight 
That noble head was low ; 
As those who loved and trembled, knew 
That all their darkest fears were true ; 
Each fond heart, clinging to the dead, 
Felt fiery thirst within it burn— 
A restless throbbing hope to learn 
How, in those hours, each gloomy thread 
Of waning life was spun. 
And yearnings from thine English home 
Bounded across the ocean foam :— 
‘ Where did ye find my son?’ 
The answer from that fatal ground, 
Came pealing with a trumpet sound, 
‘Close to the Russian gun, 
With many a gallant friend around him, 
In one proud death—’twas thus we found him.’ ” 


There are many sonnets and short selections in the volume 
which have appropriate reference to scenes in bygone years, and to 
persons who have occupied prominent positions in the world. Of 
these, the “Short Analysis of the ‘ Plurality of Worlds’ ” is terse 
and significant; and, though fully concurring in the adage De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum, we shall not compromise our profession by 
the quotation :— 


“Should man, through the stars, to far galaxies travel, 
And of nebulous films the remotest unravel, 
He still could but learn, having fathomed infinity, 
That the great work of God was—the Master of Trinity.” 


Sir Francis Doyle has, in the volume before us, added his name 
to the phalanx of scholars who have attempted the translation of 





Homer's Iliad. The book selected is the twenty-second, and the 
death of Hector is rendered with much force, some of the es 
deserving especial commendation. But the vigour of the tobias 
tion is frequently diminished by the peculiarity of the metre, which 
is often cumbrous and awkward. The advance of Achilles towards 
Hector, while 


“The brass about him flashed at every tread ;” 


the flight of Priam’s son, and the subsequent dialogue between the 
two warriors, bear the impress of poetic comprehension as well 
as fidelity to the original ; but we do, not think the work will add 
much to our author’s fame. 

In “The Duke’s Funeral,” and “ Balaclava,” Sir Francis has 
been accused of having invited comparison with the Laureate’s 
well-known poems on the same subjects ; but it should be recol- 
lected that every poet of any pretension—and many of no preten- 
sion—wrote at those periods on the themes which were uppermost 
in men’s minds, and which excited the interest of all classes, from 
the peer to the peasant. “The Poetaster’s Plea,” describing Mr. 
Gladstone in his editorial capacity at Eton, the authority he exer- 
cised over his staff, and the manner in which he supplied any of 
their shortcomings, is amusing and interesting. Sir Francis writes 
with playful vigour of the editor :— 


“Who, if he found his young adherents fail, 
The ode unfinished, uncommenced the tale, 
With the next number bawling to be fed, 
And its false feeders latitant or fled, 

Sat down unflinchingly to write it all, 
And kept the staggering project from a fall.” 


The short poem describing the mode “ How Lord Nairn was 
saved” contains another reference to Eton friendships, and must 
interest those who have pleasant remembrances of their school 
days ; while “ The Mother and Daughter,” who were the cause of 
John Baptist’s death, form a subject for a poem of much merit. 
The poems which the author evidently considers the greatest in the 
volume are “The Vision of Er, the Pamphylian, ” and “ Gythia.” 
The former is founded on the legend with which Plato concludes 
his great treatise on the Republic, and is a poem of great power, 
though, to general readers it will lose much of its force from their 
ignorance of Plato’s details. In the introductory stanzas it is easy 
to see that the poet is thinking of the first Napoleon :— 


*‘ With brain all fire, whilst all his heart was ice, 
Pitiless, though not cruel, on he went; 
To honour dead, yet unenslaved by vice, 
No passion mastered, and no scruple bent— 
Himeelf his god, he deemed e’en fate his own, 
And gazed on stars that burned for him alone.” 


“ Gythia, a Tale of the Lower Empire,” is a romantic story, thoffgh 
for the thorough success. of the poem it has the disadvantage of 
being almost, if not altogether, unknown. Gythia is the young 
queen of Cherson, and marries the son of the Scythian king, who 
was her enemy, but now makes a pretence of amity. The queen 
loves her husband, and they live together in mi wages happiness, 
until it is discovered that he has secretly brought a host of armed 
Scythians into Cherson, and concealed them in the vaults under the 
palace, where they await a signal to rise and destroy the Cher- 
sonese. The queen is devotedly attached to her husband, and 
visits his chamber where he sleeps prior to giving the preconcerted 
signal to his followers in the vaults; but the love of her country 
triumphs over her affection for her spouse. The palace is sur- 
rounded by her warriors, and then set on fire, and the concealed 
traitors are slaughtered as they endeavour to escape from the 
burning ruin. The prince himself is at length aroused from his 
sleep, but the flames engulph him, and he miserably perishes. 


‘‘ Yea, more—before the temple’s haughty gate, 
The sceptre of the law within her hand, 
Sat Gythia, like the statue of a Fate, 
As priestees, judge, and monarch of the land. 
His eyeballs, rolling round ia wild amaze, 
A glance half hate and half inquiry throw; 
Whilst keen and clear, framed in that crimson blaze, 
Pale Gythia’s answering eyeballs glared below : 
Then, folding both his arms in silent pride, 
Like a trapped wolf, the dauntless traitor died.” 


There are several other classical poems and translations, besides 
many on purely domestic subjects, which form a capital bill of 
poetic fare, and will afford our readers much enjoyment. The 
scriptural story of “.Rizpah, daughter of Aiah,” is not only novel 
in its kind, but softly and beautifully versified. 

Whether Sir Francis Doyle’s poems will achieve the object of 
their publication is, of course, uncertain, and we reserve our 
opinion on this point, disconnecting it altogether from our views on 
the work before us. Something more than nice verses are required 
in a professor of poetry, and whether Sir Francis possesses that 

something or not, he has at least shown a creditable, audacity in 

exhibiting wha the can do, and in such a manner that, whatever be 

the result of the rivalry between the candidates, we shall not have 

to regret a circumstance which has brought him so prominently 

before us, 








GUSTAVE DORE’ “ELAINE.” 


Few persons, when wandering about the picturesque old Surrey 
town of Guildford and the woody country surrounding it, ever 
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of anxiety for his established literary reputation. In rare j 
do they come up to his previous productions ; and, in still rarer 
instances, do they materially increase his fame. As a rule, som, 




















connect the place with the ancient Arthurian legends, which seem 
to belong more to faéry land than to actual “oe = 

i i at” of kni f ere, i 
Guildford is the odo emt eho baa Dooce flaw or other may be detected in posthumous writings which, j 


, ‘ded “the lily maid” who has become the heroine 4 
 geay gone seul caraing poems, “ Elaine the fair, | many cases, their author may never have intended for publieatj 
Seldom 


i » mav be considered the prototype of those | or which still awaited the final touch, and they are 
stele Guildord beauties of whom a French writer speaks in such brought out in the — — ee were left by the 
rapturous terms ; and fortunate will it be for them in future ages author. They ne poe e iewasinhl — 1 Up, sometimes even 
if they find another Tennyson to relate their histories, and another | entirely recast, but almost invariably adu terated, by some kind 
Gustave Doré to illustrate the current of their lives. The gentle friend who acts as literary executor, and deems it his duty to 
British virgin, smitten to the heart for love of Lancelot, might | fashion the work which has been left at his mercy, according to his 
almost have been content to die, that her memory should be | own whims and fancies, Authors have, therefore, greater reason 
embalmed in such poetry, and glorified by such art, as we find | than any other class of men to utter the apparently paradoxical 
within the covers of this volume. We do not know when | prayer—May Heaven preserve us from our friends—especially 
we have seen M. Doré’s genius to such advantage as in his | when we are dead ! 
illustrations to “ Elaine.” They are quite free from those extrava- | The foregoing remarks, which, perchance, may suggest to some 
gances and theatrical effects which have sometimes deformed his | antiquarian critic the composition of a monograph on posthumous 
works, while they exhibit his accustomed mastery over chiaroscuro | works in general, occurred to us in connection with the late 
and atmospheric influences, and are rich in fancy and imagination. M. Léon Gozlan’s drama, “ La Duchesse de Monte-Mayor,” quite 
Hitherto M. Doré has been known only as a designer on wood, for recently brought out at the Ambigu, in Paris. This play is founded 
which his style is in many respects particularly well adapted, and | on a narrative contained in his curious production, “ Balzac ches 
which has the advantage of giving us the actual work of his own | lui,” which narrative is again founded on an account by the 
pencil, with no further modifications than are inseparable from the | notorious offender, police-officer, spy, and detective, Vidocgy. The 
mechanical process of cutting on the block the picture which the | substance of the story, as related by the latter to Balzac, inth 
artist has first drawn there. But the illustrations to “Elaine” | presence of Léon Gozlan, is the following :—About thirty yeas 
are steel engravings, and in steel engraving a copy of the original | ago, two ladies drove up in an elegant carriage in the middle ofa 
work has to be made on the plate by the engraver himself. A steel | severe winter's night to the préfecture de police at Paris. One 
engraving, therefore, is to the artist's own production much what | of the nocturnal visitors who appeared in a magnificent, though 
a translation is to the original book. It may be done better or | disordered, ball-dress, was the mistress, and her modestly-attired 
worse ; but it is out of the nature of things that there should not | companion was her maid. The former impetuously demanded 
be some divergence. In the present case we should think the | admittance to the prefect at the unusual hour, but all her urgent 
divergence has been slight ; not merely because M. Doré has him- | entreaties, accompanied by tempting promises of a munificent 
self testified to the excellence of the engraving, but because the | reward, proved of no avail with the stern and inflexible hwissier, 
Doré manner is apparent throughout, though, as we have said, | Driven to despair, she revealed her name. The police-officer at once 
softened in its extravagances, and purified of the scenic trickery retired with a humble bow, and after a few moments’ unavoidable 
manifest in some of the earlier works of this remarkable artist. | delay the prefect stood in a respectfully astonished attitude beforehis 
The engravers, we may mention, are all Englishmen ; and Messrs. | distinguished visitor, whom he knew not only by name, but also by 
Baker, Holl, Jeens, and Robinson may be congratulated on the | sight. Her tale was soon told, In the absence of her husband, she 
a and oun with which they have interpreted the ideas of _ had allowed the Count K. to conduct her to her mansion we 

eir French contemporary. entertainment at which she had spent the evening, and after 
Of the nine pictures with which M. Doré has illustrated Mr. | stayed some time at her house bs onddeall died.” In her terrible 
Tennyson’s poem, we would mention as particularly fine the first, | situation she hurriedly placed the corpse, with the assistance of 
second, fourth, sixth, and seventh. All, indeed, are good, with | her maid, in her own carriage, and brought the dismal load before 
certain drawbacks in the least excellent ; but these five are special | the door of the prefect. “e " 
triumphs. The “ misty moonshine” of the first, where Arthur is M. le Préfet, of course, knew at once what his function was a 
seen on horseback, pausing in a gloomy mountain pass, to contem- | a Parisian magistrate in such a dreadful embarrassment of a lady 
plate two skeletons that lie bleaching on the rocks, is most | of the highest rank. He needed not to be told that he was 
pai petae'g eeu and the mountainous forms are extremely | expected to assist in the unsuspicious removal of the corpse. He 
te moe o nature, yet imbued with the spirit of poetry. | fully understood his mission, and by the help of the huissier, who 
sh gle Jag coors ——— A + saotwe - a of Astolat,” proved to be nobody else than the expert Vidocq, the dead body 
twilight effect “alt, ) ! i _ and, with an exquisite of the unfortunate count was safely disposed of in an ingenious 
* Lancelot bids adi over the whole composition. Plate 1V.— | manner. Such is in brief outline Vidoeq’s account as rela 
neelot bids adieu to Elaine”—is chiefly remarkable for the | M. Léon Gozlan, first, if istaken, in the 
extraordinary felicity with which M. Doré d | ; . » first, if we are not mistaken, im : 
Giiiiee, Bie Feans have baba tha men and let us add his | Contemporaine, and subsequently embodied in the above-men 
Meightness Pio sss: at 7! e whole scene in the etherial | volume, “ Balzac chez lui.” Now we are well aware of 
att a io old eg . oe ee beg ne Bgares, that the “ confidences” of private or official detectives are 
splendour will fade, or ; y that the delicate reliable than the proverbial travellers’ tales, and we sho 
the gi , OF grow coarse and common, as we look. In | been inclined to entertai i doubts about the 
he sixth plate—* Torre and Lavaine bid farewell to the body of | the ab Se ee ae 
Elaine ”—we have a lovely piece of river scenery, with f, he a ehove strange adventure, Gua is set Sees Saas 
hills, and the castle of Astol: wig dase orest-clad | Parisians, not only as probable but actually as trae, and, at aly 
stolat on the near bank ; and in th : 
plate (which has been very appropriately ch a ae neem | tate, a6 more probable than the ples ofthe Simats = aaa and 
piece) we see the dead body of ‘Blaine bei go a gh, In the posthumous play of M. Léon Geslan both te aa 
by “the dumb old servitor” towards Arthog pie up the river the general character of the occurrence have been cons . 
many respects the grandest picture of ie ioe ae sie mg — ae Dats: .. virtuous lady who had ye 
night, and the cloudy moon glimmers mournfully : id h a cre | chit bene ents, Roble- minded. Couns de Sa a 
the long stretch of river, th g y and shadowily on | obliged, by “order of the king,” to marry the Duke of Mom 
', the rugged banks, the vast dim mas M: } anis : y 
of the castle or palace piled upon them, and the black-pal ond ayor, the Spanish ambassador at the court. The duchess cane 
with the servitor rowing, and the sao tein “ £r: led barge, | declares to her husband her virgin love for the count, but gives 
death. The fifth plate—“Elaine on her road A Jee rt hush of him at the same time the gratifying assurance that she will 2 
—and the ninth and last, representing Lancelot afte the deat theless remain at all times a faithful wife. The duke, hower! 
of Elaine, sorrowfully sitting on ie take of tina er the death | who is as jealous as a Spaniard only can be, is not content 
“the hich ee ankS Of the river, watching | this frank avowal, but i smae te thoug he 
gh reed wave,” are also beautiful landscapes. th h ,» but is determined to ruin the count oct 
equal to what we have just mentioned. The me A. oe not | must at the same time involve his own wife.. In order to eff 
0 plates— | this object he lays a trap for the innocent lovers. He The 


IIL. and VIII.—are indoo i 
— r scenes, admirable for their arch invitati 
forms, and showing very skilful grouping in the A cdhag: yer count hee en 2 ball, and then countermands Sel ut not 


whole less interesting th; c : ; | count has, to his great surpri i invitation, b 

times fails in the wo S cole: oe — on. M. Doré some- | the countermanding idtimation ari wently he makes 

and depth of expression, and Bn; racter. His faces lack Variety | appearance in the solitary salon of the duchess who implores 

illustrations where she ic dead ‘ego toro excepting in the | him to leave her. He cannot help remainin however espec 

is to be regretted, as the interest ' ‘tee weak and poor. This | because he fears that he will aren see ¥" ain having beet 

the love-smitten girl ; but we of the story entirely centres in | severely wounded durin the aina'é ag "uel fought 
; must not be too exacting where so | consequence of an insult offered ‘to the Seabees. ‘Neverth 


much has been achieved. The gs 
achieved, Wweetness, the grandeur, and 
grace of old British fable are apparent in these nine ction. | papel goede: “A moet wuchieeea ane aaa 


and in the company of : nang A i 

and feel the knighyl ¥ beds o ey — we may live in theromance, | Werther and his Charlotte. The grad ees ais to th e cou t the 
at epic of Home » OF our own mythic period, as in the | real state of her feeli 8 remanent aaa chast® 

great epic of Homer we see eelings, and rewards the noble sufferer by# O™ | 











th i 4 . 
haces @ reflection of the heroic dawn of | kiss. The emotion caused by the happy avowal is so overwhe : 
ec that the ailing galant drops down dead at the feet of the duck 





The position of the untortun i i 
ate lad t tragic—her 
* LA DUCHESSE DE MONTE-MAYOoR* “candy vagy met “Te eg and her honour in. danger 
HENEVER we see the posthumous works of a disti j ionary at Paris, bat, an ee Oe et 
. istinguish functionary at Paris, but, being ; i 
author brought before the public, we cannot refrain from n feeling fortunate H the unknown penee F in Vidor . pha . “Pruat 
her desperate endeavours to get the ines § beer SF u 


Drame Posthume, en Cing Actes. De Léon | She returns, and lifting up the cloak which covered the ees) 
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presents itself suddenly to her eyes. This scene produced a 
powerful stage effect on the audience, but it was greatly impaired 
by the claptrap winding up of the piece, The Duke of Monte- 
Mayor, who was aware of the whole occurrence, had made his 
appearance during the absence of the duchess, and had the dead 
body of the hated man removed by his servants, upon whom he 
laid the inhuman injunction to stab the lifeless count, pro- 
bably in order to make assurance doubly sure. He intends to 
subject the duchess to the same cruel treatment by his own hands, 
but is prevented from doing so by the opportune intervention of 
his own secretary—a base character, in whom the duchess used to 
see a mercenary spy of her husband—who challenges the duke, and, 
in accordance with the dramatic exigencies of the Paris stage, kills 
him. There is, however, an effective comfort at hand for the injured 
duchess, for the Count of Claviére was only apparently dead, and 
the duke’s servants not heeding his orders, either from humanity 
or negligence, contented themselves with throwing their charge 
into the Seine. The immersion proved highly beneficial, for the 
count turned to life again, and, thanks to the great skill in fencing 
of the duke’s secretary, the Duchess of Monte-Mayor may yet 
become Madame la Comtesse de Clavieére, 

The last-mentioned circumstance, which is distinctly enough 
indicated by the duchess herself, greatly weakens the dramatic 
effect of the piece. The first two acts are extremely weak and dull, 
and it is only with the third act that the drama becomes interesting. 
This act terminates with the catastrophe of the count’s apparent 
death, and the subsequent dénouement, which is more of a melo- 
dramatic character, produces by no means a corresponding effect. 


For these and several other shortcomings we would not, however, | 


blame the author. Not exactly on the de mortuis nil nisi bonum 
principle, for the critic is not justified in taking cognizance of it ; 
but because we must not forget the extenuating circumstance that 


M. Léon Gozlan’s drama passed through the hands of a “kind | 
| writes that—“ The architecture of an old English gentleman’s house 


friend,” who acted as literary executor. M, Ed. Plouvier arranged 


the piece for the Ambigu, and it would, therefore, although the | 


latter gentleman is very favourably known in the literary circles of 
Paris, be unfair to lay the defects of the play entirely to the charge 
of the author. 

M. Léon Gozlan’s posthumous drama was well received by the 
public, and altogether favourably reviewed by the critics. The 
admirers of the author of the “‘ Notaire de Chantilly ” only regret 
that his latest work was not brought out at a place more worthy of 
his respectable position as a writer; and the admirers of M. Sardou 
were sorry that it was brought out at all, for it reminded the public 
anew that the “ scene with the corpse,” introduced in the “ Maison 
Neuve,” was nothing else than a flagrant and awkwardly managed 
plagiarism. 








OLD ENGLAND.* 


Mr. Trips is one of the most useful and entertaining of book- 


of facts more likely to instruct as well as to amuse than in the one 
before us. It has occurred to us in reading it that it might easily 
be utilized by teachers who have a mind above teaching by rote, 
so as to give life to the dry details of our school manuals of English 
history, in which topics that are here treated at some length are 
scarcely named. Young minds, to which the Heptarchy and its 
kings only represent so much task-work, would take an interest 


in them if th first gi h insight into the domestic life | 
+ wm Pring ietiea pane hy ke ws, ‘ “ _ the other days; the poor boys did turn the spitts, and licked the 


of the Saxons as could easily be obtained from Mr. Timbs’s | 


chapter on that topic. Personal details of this kind bring the 


epoch and its people nearer to the mind, and enable it to judge by | 
contrast with what it sees around it, what manner of people those | 


Saxons were of whose political life history treats. A boy reads 
that their churches were built of logs of wood ; their houses of 


clay, held together by wooden frames ; that only the upper rooms | 
were lighted ; that they had no chimneys; that their beds were | 


simply sacks filled with fresh straw, and laid on benches | 


when they were wanted ; that they eat without plates or forks, 


throwing the refuse on the table or the floor to be devoured | 


by the cats and dogs; that the Saxon ladies were accustomed 
to scourge their “domestics, that the Saxon gentlemen were 
huge drinkers; that they were such expert workers in gold, 
silver, iron, and copper, that “ the English work” was cele- 
brated throughout Europe. When he has learnt all this, and 
much more of a similar description, which may be easily acquired 
by running through some twenty pages of Mr. Timbs’s book, he 
has some sort of living interest in the people of whose history he 
is reading. But to boy or man, who wishes to know anything of 
the social growth of his country, such knowledge is indispensable. 
It forms, indeed, the true history of a nation—the history of its 
inner life ; and though of necessity it is but briefly touched upon 
in Mr. Timbs’s book, there is enough for those who cannot give the 
time to acquire more, enough also to whet the appetite of those 
who can. ‘One of the aims of this work,” he tells us in his pre- 
face, “is to seize upon and group from such stores of leading facts 
and transitions” as are presented in the records of arch:eological 
studies, “and by means of condensation to present their narratives 
in @ more tangible form than that in which they were originally 
written. In this task the author has brought to bear, from a variety 
of accredited sources, evidences of the condition of the English 
people—in their ‘woods, and caves, and painted skins ’—their 
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homes and modes of living in cavern and castle, mansion and cot- 
tage ; the origin of their Domestic Inventions and Contrivances in 
the several stages of comfort ; House furnishing, Dress, and Personal 
Ornament; Provisions and Olden Cookery and Housewifery ; 
Peasant Life, with its curious Customs, Laws, and Ceremonies ; 
Fairs, and Festivals, and Amusements.” Mr. Timbs has done all 
this and more, and has done it so well that there is not a chapter 
in the whole volume in which instructive matter is not to be 
found. His book isa picture of Domestic Life in Old England, 
from that of the king to that of the peasant, which no library 
should be without. 

Life must have been rough work for what were called the 
people in the days before the Conquest and long after it; 
and though the traces of their dwellings throughout this 
period are scarce, they are sufficient to show that the accom- 
modation was of the rudest possible description. Even after 
the Conquest domestic remains are scanty, and are chiefly 
to be found in walled towns like Lincoln and Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Mr. Timbs suggests that perhaps the only perfect and untouched 
Norman example is the small unroofed house at Christ Church in 
Hampshire. As society became more settled and civilized the 
mansion gradually usurped the place of the castle, and after the 
age of Edward III., we begin to have specimens of buildings of a 
strictly domestic character. For the most part the mansions of this 
period were quadrangular in plan, and those of most importance 
inclosed two open courts, one containing the stables, offices, and 
lodgings of the household, the other the principal chambers with 
the hall and chapel ; the whole, with the gardens, being surrounded 
by high battlemented walls and a moat. The richest specimens of 
these embattled mansions are Wingfield Manor-house, in Derby- 
shire ; Cowdray, in Sussex ; Kelmingham Hall, in Suffolk ;/Pens- 
hurst, in Kent ; Deene Park, in Northamptonshire ; and Thornbury 
Castle, in Gloucestershire. In the seventeenth century Aubrey 


(especially in Wiltshire and thereabouts), was a high strong wall, 
a gate-house, a great hall, and parlours, and within the little green 
court where you came in, stood on one side the barne.” What we 
now call the “ hall” of a house was in the early houses almost the 
whole house, in which the mass of the household lived and slept, 
there being no other apartments except a room or two for the lord 
and the lady, and the requisite offices. As civilization increased, 
more rooms were added, and the hall was gradually diminished. 
First came the withdrawing-room, into which the family withdrew 
from the hall; then the dining-room. Finally, in the sixteenth 
century, the hall assumed the office it holds at present—that of a 
mere entrance. While it was still in its glory, it was a large and 
lofty room in the shape of a parallelogram, the timbers of the roof 
richly carved and emblazoned with arms. It is curious to observe 
that the windows were not permanently glazed until the fifteenth 
century. Till then glazed casements were carried about from manor 
to manor like the rest of the furniture. It is again an evidence of 


, wage 
makers, and in none of his volumes has he brought together a mass | the undeveloped state of society in those days, that men of rank 


travelled with all their retinue from one estate to another, having 
no other means of consuming the produce of each. Aubrey has 
painted the interior of the hall of an English mansion in the 
fourteenth century in a passage which, though it has often been 
quoted, will bear repetition :— 


‘The lords of manouers (he says) did eate in their great gothique 
halls, at the high tables or oriele, the folk at the side-tables. The 
meat was served up by watch-words. Jacks are but an invention of 


dripping-pan, and grew to be huge lusty knaves. The body of the 
servants were in the great hall, as now in the guard-chamber, privy 
chamber, &c. The hearth was commonly in the midst, as at coll 

whence the saying, ‘ round about our coal-fire.’ Here in the halls were 


» the mumwmings, cob-loaf stealing, and great number of old Christmas 


playes performed. In great houses were Lords of Misrule during the 
twelve dayes after Christmas. The halls of justices were dreadful to 
behold. The screens were garnished with corslets and helmets gaping 
with open mouth, with coates of mail, lances, pikes, halberts, brown. 


| bills, battle-axes, bucklers, and the modern cavillers, petronells, and 


(in King Charles’s time) musketts and pistols.” 


Details of this kind are essential to the study of history in 
schools, if it is to be studied properly ; and we are sure that no in- 
telligent lad will take up Mr. Timbs’s book and lay it down again 
unfinished. The charm of contrast, if nothing else, will fix his 
attention, when he sees how rude were the beginnings of the mani- 
fold domestic comforts with which he is surrounded. But weshould 
do injustice to Mr. Timbs if we gave our readers the idea that it is 
as a school-book that we would recommend this volume. It is 
essentially a book for the general reader, and abounds in curious 
details. The chapter on “ The Englishman’s Fireside” is full of 
them. Thus we read of an order issued in London in the year 419, 
“That no chimney be henceforth made, except of stone, tiles, or 

laster, and not of timber;” and of a man who, in the time of 

dward I., was tried, convicted, and executed for the crime of 
burning sea-coal in London, a royal proclamation having forbidden 
its use, lest it should corrupt the'air. In the same chapter Mr. Timbs 
corrects the popular error that the law of the Conqueror directin 
that all fires should be covered up at a certain hour was intend 
by him as a badge of servitude. It was simply the revival 
of a law which existed in the time of Alfred, and which William 
had previously established in Normandy—a police regulation, in 
fact, of a highly beneficial character, —s that so many houses 
were built of wood. In the chapter entitled “ The English House- 
wife” modern English matrons will see how unlike they are to the 
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i led English households in the seventeenth century, 
a den from their more laborious duties in mapa 
yising the dressing and spinning of wool, hemp, and flax ; and : ° 
when they had seen to the cooking of the sixteen dishes - Tr 
formed the first of the three courses usual at an ordinary feast, ha - 
come and carve every dish selected by her husband 8 guests, if s ~ 
did not wish to give mortal offence. The chapter on Dress ” tells 
us, that in the fifteenth century four shirts was a large allowance 
for aynobleman, and that youths of noble rank were sent to college 
without a change of linen. There, too, the reader will find that 
people went about their houses with covered heads, to protect them 
from the draughts of air; and that ladies, when they had worn 
their woollen dresses for some time, sent them to the tailor to have 
them shorn, a process which could be repeated more than once, the 
nap being very long. These are but samples of the bulk. Of all 
his many praiseworthy productions, there is not one for which the 
general reader will be more obliged to Mr. Timbs than for his 
“ Nooks and Corners of English Life.” 














SHORT NOTICES. 


Leaves from the Book of Life. By Charles Shaw. (Saunders & 
Otley.) —Why Mr. Shaw should entitle his series of tales ‘ Leaves 
from the Book of Life” when their pervading odour is not that of 
life but of the grave, we cannot say. Perhaps it was because, though 
their tragic incidents continually remind us that in the midst of life 
we are in death, the vitality their characters possess, brief as it is, 
is intense. At p. 145 we meet with a gentleman who, hearing that 
some individnal of the softer sex has married against his wish, because 
he wanted to marry her himself, expresses himself in the following 
lively terms:—“I sprung from the couch like a maniac. I clenched 
my hands as if I would bury my nails in the flesh. I tore the hair 
from my head, and was guilty ofthe most frantic excesses. I uttered 
the most dreadful curses. 1 menaced every member of the family; 
Spontani should not separate me from my beloved. Rage, agony, 
and despair, filled my soul by turns. My brain seemed to be on fire ;” 
—he had evidently been liquoring up—“ my heart beat as though it 
would burst, and, if I touched my forehead, my hand appeared to 
scorch it. Such,” pray observe this, “is the brief and feeble descrip- 
tion of the torture I endured.” Oh, Mr. Charles Shaw! do you really 
mean to say that the unhappy man suffered more than you have made 
him describe? This is the vice of writers who “ o’erstep the modesty 
of nature.” They can never sufficiently describe anything. They 
wish to produce an effect, and think they do it when they write in 
this fashion. But there is no force in such ravings. They are meant 


to produce an effect, and no doubt they do. But the effect is ridiculous, 
not impressive. 


Clytemnestra and other Poems. By Owen Meredith. New Edition. 
(Chapman & Hall).—These poems should be read as samples of how 
far a good ear, considerable taste, and a certain decency in the con- 
veyancing department of literature go to make a very readable 
collection of verses. ‘‘ Owen Meredith” is essentially of the emo- 
tional school, and is always hovering over velvet lips, touching warm 





hands, and flirting with countesses after the usual fashion of gentlemen 
who cultivate morbid though clever fancies, and who never kiss but 
to tell, and even to announce it aloud from the house-tops of the 
publishers. We should, however, be doing ** Owen Meredith” an 
injustice not to say that he has studied the music of his art with 
great success, and that though his ornaments are mostly meretricious, 
he is clever enough to compose something as like poetry as Mr, 
Rimmel’s perfumes are like the perfumes of real flowers. There are 
many peeple of superior fashion who prefer Mr. Rimmel to nature, 
and there are no doubt people also to be found who will prefer those 
distilled essences which Mr. Meredith has bottled to the sweet 
originals which it is not in his power to give us. 


The Golden Ripple, or Leaflets of Life. 
Robert St. John Corbet. (Alfred W. Bennett).—The publisher of 
this book has done his work well—perhaps as well as it is possible to 
do it ; certainly, to our minds, leaving little or nothing to be desired 
The thick toned paper and the type are both exquisite, the binding is 


simple but elegant, and the photographic illustrations are artistic 
in the extreme, 


the author. 


occasionally there is a liveliness and sparkle about i 
able, but it too often reminds 
in other poets, 


An Allegorical Poem. By 


Spi t that is enjoy- 
us of similar thoughts better expressed 
wiles & Pk and the allegory is at best but half developed, 
- inor fault we would point out to Mr. Corbet for future 
vee ance. Althongh it may be admissible, or even at times 
lesirable in poetry, to use the diminutives of words, we think their con- 
tinual use rather weakens the writing than otherwise. To persistent! 
call a drop of water a droplet, & stream a streamlet, a leaf a leaflob, 
or & wave a wavelet, in time becomes very tedious. In spite of these 
a can safely recommend this little book (or * booklet” 
sad P pm bend ‘ogad would call it) as one of the best Christmas 
Snow Bound: a Winter Idyll. itti 
Pullidhér))—Tlis ta 0 commen By J. Greenleaf Whittier. (Same 


: ; ; volume to the “ Golden Ri = 
is equal in point of paper and illustrations, and the postey cieiasaiae 


of a somewhat sterner, is certainly of more i at 
stamp. Mr. Whittier uses his title on} ee ears 


Quaker farmer’s homestead on the other side of i 
. . . . th A i 
the brief time in which the snow has cut off their pod metre 


; ws with the pencil of : 

well the subject he paints, and who sketches an artist 
Although only a page, or often still less, a few lines, is given to each 
mej epPear before we leave the book to possess sun-pictures of the 


father, “a prompt, decisive man, who no breath ” 
active, simple, genial; the sister, — reath wasted,” the mother, 


with a master hand, 





. We can scarcely speak in such high terms of | 
His verse is undoubtedly melodious throughont, and 


| Plates. 


| plates which the 


y to give us a picture of a | 


who knows | 


| child who has been p 
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“ A full, rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful, and almost sternly just;” 


in short, of the whole family, their neighbours, the animals farm 
domestic, and of the characters, habits, and idiosyncrasies of them all, 
Mr. Whittier writes always with great force and richness of colonring 
and often, as when he speaks of “a hard, dall bitterness of cold! 
very happily. It is altogether a charming little book. 


Our Glory-Roll, and other National Poems. By W. 0, 
(George Routledge & Sons.)—The most wonderful thing, after the 
fact that men can consume any part of life in writing such poems ag 
these, is that any others, not fired by a poet’s vanity, should thigy 
away any part of it in reading them. Not so much because they gy 
bad, as that in truth there is nothing in them which could not 
expressed more briefly, naturally, and intelligibly in prose, Thengjs 
indeed a ludicrousness in some of them, not intended by the 
who no doubt thinks that they are marvellously fine, Take thy 
address to England, for example :— 


**O my land, mother land, 
How our hearts within us yearn 
To you! 
How our hearts within us burn 
Your mighty love to earn, 
And some deed, with head or hand, 
That shall make you yet more grand, 
O my land, 
In our turn 
To do!” 


We trouble our readers with but one verse. But this is one of te 
most readable poems in the volume, because we can laugh at it, There 
is no laughing at the others. 


Romances of the Old Town of Edinburgh. By Alexander Leighton, 
(William P. Nimmo.)—Mr. Leighton is already known as the author 
of ‘* Mysterious Legends of Edinburgh” and “ Curious Stories and 
Traditions of Scottish Life.” He tells us, in his preface, that though 
he pleads guilty to the charge of invention, he has generally hadw 
much of a foundation for the stories in his present volame, “asw 
entitle them to be withdrawn from the category of fiction ;” by which 
he no doubt means, not that they are to be withdrawn from thal 
category, but that they are not to be placed in it. There are fifteen 


of them in all; and we can recommend them as having, at least, the 
merit of being interesting. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With Illustrations printed in Oil Coloum 
(Frederick Warne.) —We can never have too much of 80 good a thing 
as the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and we greet this new edition with fi 
different sentiments from that with which we behold another andy 
another gorgeous Tupper. We can cordially commend the prints, 
which, apart from the inevitable smudginess of oil illustrations, are 
neatly and tastefully executed. We need not say anything of the 
book, the name now carries weight enough ; but we may say for 
type that it enhances the pleasure of reading it. 


Micah, the Priest-Maker : a Handbook on Ritualism. ByT. ae 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—This book, as its title imports, 
with the Ritualistic movement in the Church of England, and with 
the doctrines which Ritualism symbolizes. The subject at the 

time is of the greatest interest and importance. Mr. Binney shows 
the extent to which the movement has thus far spread itself, aud 
argues, by no means intemperately, against it. We have 20 
that his book will be extensively read. 


Stodare’s Fly-Notes, or Conjuring made Easy for Amateurs. By Colonel 
Stodare. (Routledge & Sons.)—This little book may be recommen fot 
to the drawing-room jugglers. A shilling is a cheap price to pay 
mystifying an indulgent audience, and although the tricks tanght 
here are not of a very overwhelming character, they are sufficiently 


‘ varied to afford practice to a performer, and to require some 


and dexterity. 


Legends of a State Prison; o7isions of the Tower. BY Patrid 
Scott, Esa. (Bentley.)—Mr. Patrick Scott and Mr. W. 0. ers 
shall enter the Temple of Fame, and sit down in it togethe™ %, 
Scott’s “ Legends” are as much poetry as Mr. Bennett's “ Glory- 
Mediocrity is never agreeable. In poetry it is intolerable. 


Sunday Acrostics, Edited by Mrs. Ogilvy. (Frederick Warne & 00) 
—These acrostics, the editor tells us, have been selected en 
names or words found in the Bible. Although we are not at all sure 
that they will be of any very material aid in the religious i 


rs children, yet they may do some good, and cannot possibly do any 
arm. 


The wr Child's Colowred Picture Book. With Twenty-four Ig 
outledge).—Child’s Play. By E. V. B. (Ser) (ur 
Son, & Marston.)—The Three Little Frionds. (Warne & Co. We 
Children. (Dean & Son.)—Little Folks. (Frederick Warne 
envy the appetite with which a child will fall upon the ¢ 


Messrs. Routledge have prepared. There are 
lions and several domestic 


& ” animals served up, with plenty of one 
game” for an after course, O rmit. more 
the above list of the rest. oF SUARO. Senn SEN ; 


We have received Messrs, Routledge’s Sixpenny editions of Cooper” 
Waterwitch and The Last of the Mohicans. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

_Iv order to account for the numerous Jean Marie Farinas, 
city of Cologne, of whom there seems to be at least one to repre 
t there by Coleridge, it is sais 


each of the seventy stenches sme) 
traders in the odoriferous water of Cologne receive into their = 
urposely baptized with the charmed names 





of the 


whose superscription ig therefore legally placed on the labels of 
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bottles of scent. And it seems within the region of the probable 
that, in the vexed question of literary copyright, an author’s name will 
have to be registered, as well as that of his production, to keep him 
safe from pirates. As matters now stand, there is nothing to prevent 
a second, but pseudo, Mr. Dickens or Mr. Tennyson from appending 
their names to any trash, and getting it published as “ the new novel 
by Mr. Dickens,” or “the new poem by Mr. Tennyson,” and, on the 
strength of the name alone, disposing of some hundreds of copies to 
unwary and credulous purchasers. Even when no fraud is intended, 
two similar names often lead to confusion, as in the cases of the novels 
by the two Kingsleys and the two Trollopes. And it now appears 
that there are two Mrs. Woods who produce three-volume novels; for 
Mrs. Henry Wood writes to all the daily papers that she must not be 
confounded with that other Mrs. Wood who appears in public without 
her Henry,—and Mr. Bentley advertises to the effect that a new Mrs. 
Wood has arisen who knows not Bentley, and that the publisher of 
this second “* Mrs. Wood’s new novel” has never published any work 
by the authoress of “ East Lynne.” Furthermore, Mr. T. C. Newby 
writes to say that Mrs. Henry Hastings Wood is equally anxious with 
Mrs. Henry Wood that the public should not be misled as to the 
authorship of “ Sir Cyrus of Stoneycleft.” So far as Mudie’s patrons 
are concerned, it is no new thing for them to see two new novels by 
the genuine Wood produced simultaneously ; for they know of old 
that Mra. Henry delights, metaphorically, to drive her pair, and, 
occasionally, her four-in-hand. Therefore, she can scarcely com- 
plain that, when her namesake produces a new novel at the same 
juncture that witnesses the publication of her last wild romance, the 
reading public should quaff the two separate vintages without dis- 
tinguishing the sources. Mrs. Henry must pardon the error, and 
accept it as the Nemesis of her literary fecundity. 

The eighth *‘ Occasional Paper” of the Pure Literature Society has 
been published. It describes the results of the visitation of twenty- 
five seaport towns and four hundred and fourteen shops, and speaks 
hopefully of the amount of progress that has been made. The general 
summary states :— For several years past, the Secretary has, during 
the autumn, visited a number of newsvendors’ shops, both in London 
and in the provinces. Last year, this visitation was extended to 
Ireland. These visits have chiefly been to the inferior class of shops, 
and where sensational and low periodicals are mostly sold. The great 
object has been to get shopkeepers to exhibit the Society’s placard in 
their windows. This placard is prepared by the Committee, and 
contains a list of the periodicals recommended by them, with the 
prices, and states that they are ‘To be had here.’ The attention of 
the Committee has for some time been directed to the class of 
periodicals sold in seaport towns, and to the importance of getting 
‘Ships’ Libraries’ placed on board vessels. The Committee have 
already supplied a number of these Libraries, and they now offer books 
to the value of £2. 10s. for £1. 5s. for this purpose.” If managed in 
a perfectly unsectarian spirit, and not forgetful of the fact that humble 
readers require amusement, as well as instruction and exhortation, 
the Society may do good. 

It seems that Mr. G. Washington Moon, author of “ The Dean’s 
English,” &c., contributes to the New York Rownd Table some occa- 
sional criticisms, under his own name and in the first person singular, 
80 as only to engage, as the modern phrase runs, his individual 
responsibility. In the number for January 5th, he makes an attack on 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon”’ for obscurity and “jingling 
nonsense.” He quotes some passages in support of this view; but it 
appears to us that the remarks are of a very hypercritical order, though 
it may be true that Mr. Swinburne, like some other great poets, is at 
times a little too subtle or excessive in his phraseology. 

We find in another London letter in the same publication an anec- 
dote concerning one of our daily contemporaries, which is so creditable 
to that journal, and through it to the press generally (except in those 
cases where the direct contrary was done), that we cannot forbear from 
reproducing it :—‘‘In a recent letter, in which I commented on 
Dr. Hunter’s action against the Pall Mall Gazette, I mentioned the 
fact of the Daily News having declined to insert his advertisements, 
and having refused to accept ‘a cheque for 300 guineas’ for the same. 
I find that I was slightly mistaken in the facts, which I gave from 
memory; and, as the circumstance illustrates the high prices some- 
times paid for advertisements here, it is perhaps worth while to correct 
my statement. The cheque was for 600 guineas (£635), and was 
offered for the insertion of a series of six letters. The Daily News 
declined, on the ground that Dr. Hunter’s agent required the letter to 
be inserted with the heading ‘communicated’ instead of the word 
‘ advertisement,’ which would have been a less equivocal warning to 
the reader that the doctor’s long dissertations on pulmonary complaints, 
and his own great skill in treating them, were not editorial.” 

The whole of the folio MS. of Bishop Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,” which, as we have already announced, is to be re- 
Printed verbatim by the Early English Text Society, is now, we under- 
Stand, copied out, and a large part of it is in print. We read in the 
Athenewm that “Mr. W. Chappell is helping the editors with the 
ballad part of their work; but no news can be got of the second copy 
of ‘King Estmere’ that the bishop mentions in his second edition, 


Vol. L., p. 59. Can any reader tell us where it is? The copy in his 


Own folio the bishop tore out to send to the press,so that the second 
Copy is now more wanted than ever. The subscription has reached 

0, leaving still £200 to be raised to save the editors from loss in 
their labour of love.” The work willbe one of very great interest, as 
the bishop’s volumes, though charming and admirable in their way, 
were misleading, owing to the alterations he made in the old ballads, 
and the modern additions he tacked on to them. We trast that the 
¢ litors will not be allowed to suffer. 

M. Cousin was buried on the 24th ult., in Pare la Chaise Cemetery, 
after the performance of a religious ceremony in the church of the 
Sorbonne, 
and most of the learned bodies of Paris sent deputations. The pall- 

arers were M. Patin, the senior member of the Faculty of Letters; 
M. Thiers ; M. de Parieu, Vice-President of the Council of State; and 
M. Mourier, Vice-Rector of the Academy of Paris. 


M. Daruy, the Minister of Public Instruction, was present, | L 
Scotland in 1865,” a book of travels, based upon contributions which 










President Benoit Champy bas delivered the judgment of the Civil 
Tribunal of the Seine in the case affecting the validity of M. Dentu’s 
monopoly of the right to publish a catalogue of the Universal Exhibition. 
The court sustains the monopoly upon the ground that ‘‘ the public or 
private person who organizes any exhibition has the exclusive right to 
draw up and sell a catalogue.” It is thought that the decision will be 
appealed against. 

M. Havin announces in the Sidcle that he has opened a subscription, 
not to exceed fifty centimes, for the erection in Paris of a public statue 
to Voltaire. The Avenir National thinks that. the Jesuits have yet 
influence enough with the Government to put a stop to the project. 

Gustav Freytag, the author of ‘‘ Debit and Credit,” and other well. 
known German novels, is a candidate for the representation of 
Erfarth, in the North-German Parliament. 

_ The proposal of her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion (says the Pall Mall Gazette), to present at one view, as nearly as 
practicable, every publication which has issued from the press of the 
United Kingdom during the year 1866, has made, we are told, very 
successful progress towards completion. Upwards of 3,000 volumes 
have been contributed by the various publishers as a loan for exhibi- 
tion ; and almost all the leading firms in London and in Edinburgh 
have sent in their publications of the year, including many of mag- 
nificent and costly character. Saturday, the 2nd of February (to-day), 
is fixed as the last day for receiving these publications at the Paris 
office, South Kensington Museum. 

Some very strong, but not too strong, remarks are made in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review on the alteration sanctioned by Keble, 
on his death-bed, in that stanza of a poem in “The Christian Year” 
having reference to the Communion. The critic says:—‘ To us the 
most painful part of the affair is the defence which Dr. Pusey sets up 
in behalf of his deceased friend for not having made the alteration 
earlier, on the ground that the expression ‘present in the heart, not 
in the hands,’ might be interpreted according to the parallel of ‘I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice,’ as meaning ‘that the objective presence 
was of no avail, unless our Lord was received within the cleansed 
abode of the heart.’ ‘This, says Dr. Pusey, ‘is plainly not the 
obvious meaning of the words; but it satisfied him.’ (Times, Deo. 13, 
1866.) Thus it would seem that, according to his most intimate 
friend, Mr. Keble was, for perhaps thirty years, in the habit of 
explaining his own words to himself in an unnatural sense, while he 
allowed them to go forth in hundreds of thousands of copies with 
the knowledge that to all readers they would carry that ‘ obvious 
meaning’ which he had originally taken from Hooker, and which is 
alone consistent with the general drift of the poem. It is sad indeed 
to read such a statement, on such authority, as to one who has long 
been revered, not only throughout the English Church, but far beyond 
its limits.’ 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries says that last summer, in 
looking over the stock of a second-hand bookseller at Lausanne, he 
pitched upon a book said to have been formerly in the possession of 
Gibbon. He believed the statement to be correct, and purchased it 
for a small sum. The title-page is as follows:—* The COVNT of 
GABALIS, or CONFERENCES about Secret Sciences. Rendered out of 
French into English. With an Advice to the Reader. By A. L.A. M. 
Quod tanto impendio absconditur, etiam solum modo demonstrare 
destruire est.—Tertullian, Lonpon, printed for Robert Harford at 
the Angel in Cornhill, near the Royal Exchange. M.pc.Lxxx.” 
The book pretends to reveal the occult and mystical knowledge con- 
tained in the Cabala; but it is thought to have been ironically and 
jocosely intended. The author was Montfaucon de Villars, a witty 
French Abbé of the seventeenth century. A second volume was 
promised; but the author was murdered on the high-road. The 
gnomes and sylphs of Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock” were derived from 
this work ; and, if our memory serves us, it is mentioned by Lord 
Lytton in his “ Zanoni,” which is full of Rosicracian lore. 

The Edinburgh Barns Club celebrated a few days ago the one 
hundred and eighth anniversary of the birth of Burns by a dinner at 
which Professor Masson occupied the chair, and was supported by 
Professor Blackie, Dr. Brown, Professor Cleveland (of Philadelphia), 
Mr. Edmondstone, &c. 

The post of Historiographer Royal of Scotland has become vacant 
by the death of Mr. George Brodie, who had held the appointment for 
many years. 

The Sunday Gazette states that the honour of a baronetcy is about 
to be conferred on Sir James Emerson Tennent, and adds its belief 
that it is the first occasion on which an Irishman has received the 
dignity as a compliment to literature. We should say, however, 
it is rather Sir James’s long connection with the governmental circles, 
than his association with letters, that has led to the honour now about 
to be granted him. 

Professor Goldwin Smith has delivered at Manchester the third of 
his historical lectures. The subject was the early life of William 
Pitt. He has also repeated his other lectures elsewhere. 

Mr. Dickens will shortly commence a series of readings in the 
provinces, and in the course of next month will visit Ireland. 

The wife of Dr. William Howard Russell, the celebrated Special Oor- 
respondent of the Times, died on the 24th ult., after a lingering illness. 

The statement which has obtained , and which we men- 
tioned in our “ Literary Gossip” of last week, that Lady Herbert of 
Lea has given £10,000 to the Roman Catholic church, to be apptied to 
the purchase of Prior Park, near Bath, has been contradicted. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new drama, founded on his own novel of “ Arma- 
dale,” is to be produced in Paris, not in London, as first stated. 

The American papers state that Mr. John G. Whittier has sent to 
press his new poem, “The Tent on the Beach ;” that Colonel Adam 
Badeau, who, during the war, was on General Grant’s staff, is con- 
cluding a book about his chief; that Mr. Henry Morford is about to 
print, in a volume entitled “Over Sea, or England, France, and 


he made while in the Old World to the American pee and that 
Miss Wetherell, author of “ The Wide, Wide World,” in the press 
**The House of Israel.” 
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ladies who ruled English households in the seventeenth century, 


who found relaxation from their more laborious — in he 
vising the dressing and spinning of wool, hemp, and flax ; an ; 


i i yhich 
ev had seen to the cooking of the sixteen dishes w 
jeaaet yd first of the three are —e ~ gy on _ ‘a 
d carve every dish selected by her hus yi 
did not wish to sive mortal offence. The chapter on 43 > —_ 
us, that in the fifteenth century four shirts was a large a -_ “ 
for aenobleman, and that ang “o* — —— =< _ 
i nge of linen. ere, too, the r f 
pact TBs their houses with covered heads, to ag 0 them 
from the draughts of air; and that ladies, when they ha _ 
their woollen dresses for some time, sent them to the tailor to 
them shorn, a process which could be repeated more than — t - 
nap being very long. These are but samples of the bulk. = . 
his many praiseworthy productions, there is not one for whic : 1e 
eneral reader will be more obliged to Mr. Timbs than for his 


© Nooks and Corners of English Life.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Leaves from the Book of Life. By Charles Shaw. (Saunders & 
Otley.) —Why Mr. Shaw should entitle his series of tales ‘‘ Leaves 
from the Book of Life” when their pervading odour is not that of 
life but of the grave, we cannot say. Perhaps it was because, though 
their tragic incidents continually remind us that in the midst of life 
we are in death, the vitality their characters possess, brief as it is, 
is intense. At p. 145 we meet with a gentleman who, hearing that 
some individnal of the softer sex has married against his wish, because 
he wanted to marry her himself, expresses himself in the following 
lively terms:—‘I sprung from the couch like a maniac. I clenched 
my hands as if I would bury my nails in the flesh. I tore the hair 
from my head, and was guilty ofthe most frantic excesses. I uttered 
the most dreadful curses. 1 menaced every member of the family ; 
Spontani should not separate me from my beloved. Rage, agony, 
and despair, filled my soul by turns. My brain seemed to be on fire ;” 
—he had evidently been liquoring up—“ my heart beat as though it 
would burst, and, if I touched my forehead, my hand appeared to 
scorch it. Such,” pray observe this, “is the brief and feeble descrip- 
tion of the torture I endured.” Oh, Mr. Charles Shaw! do you really 
mean to say that the unhappy man suffered more than you have made 
him describe? This is the vice of writers who “ o’erstep the modesty 
of nature.” They can never sufficiently describe anything. They 
wish to produce an effect, and think they do it when they write in 
this fashion. But there is no force in such ravings. They are meant 
to produce an effect, and no doubt they do. But the effect is ridiculous, 
not impressive. 


Clytemnestra and other Poems. By Owen Meredith. New Edition. 
(Chapman & Hall).—These poems should be read as samples of how 
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«A fall, rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful, and almost sternly just ;” 


in short, of the whole family, their neighbours, the animals farm ang 
domestic, and of the characters, habits, and idiosyncrasies of them all, 
Mr. Whittier writes always with great force and richness of colou 
and often, as when he speaks of “a hard, dall bitterness of cold,” 
very happily. It is altogether a charming little book, 


Our Glory-Roll, and other National Poems. By W. C. B 
(George Routledge & Sons.)—The most wonderful thing, prem 
fact that men can consume any part of life in writing such poomg gg 
these, is that any others, not fired by a poet’s vanity, should throw 
away any part of it in reading them. Not so much because they are 
bad, as that in truth there is nothing in them which could not be 
expressed more briefly, naturally, and intelligibly in prose. There ig 
indeed a ludicrousness in some of them, not intended by the author, 
who no doubt thinks that they are marvellously fine, Take this 
address to England, for example :— 


*©O my land, mother land, 
How our hearts within us yearn 
To you! 
How our hearts within us burn 
Your mighty love to earn, 
And some deed, with head or hand, 
That shall make you yet more grand, 
O my land, 
In our turn 
To do!” 


We trouble our readers with but one verse. But this is one of the 
most readable poems in the volume, because we can laugh at it, There 
is no laughing at the others. 


Romances of the Old Town of Edinburgh. By Alexander Leighton, 
(William P. Nimmo.)—Mr, Leighton is already known as the author 
of ‘ Mysterious Legends of Edinburgh” and “ Curious Stories and 
Traditions of Scottish Life.” He tells us, in his preface, that though 
he pleads guilty to the charge of invention, he has generally hada 
much of a foundation for the stories in his present volame, “asto 
entitle them to be withdrawn from the category of fiction ;” by which 
he no doubt means, not that they are to be withdrawn from that 
category, but that they are not to be placed in it. There are fifteen 
of them in all; and we can recommend them as having, at least, the 
merit of being interesting. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With Illustrations printed in Oil Colours. 
(Frederick Warne.)—We can never have too much of so good a thing 
as the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and we greet this new edition with fr 
different sentiments from that with which we behold another and yet 
another gorgeous Tupper. We can cordially commend the prints, 
which, apart from the inevitable smudginess of oil illustrations, ar 
neatly and tastefully executed. We need not say anything of the 
book, the name now carries weight enough; but we may say for 
type that it enhances the pleasure of reading it. 





far a good ear, considerable taste, and a certain decency in the con- 
veyancing department of literature go to make a very readable 
collection of verses. ‘ Owen Meredith” is essentially of the emo- 


hands, and flirting with countesses after the usual fashion of gentlemen 


Micah, the Priest-Maker : a Handbook on Ritualism. By T. Binney: 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—This book, as its title imports, 


tional school, and is always hovering over velvet lips, touching warm | with the Ritualistic movement in the Church of England, and with 
| 


who cultivate morbid though clever fancies, and who never kiss but 
to tell, and even to announce it aloud from the house-tops of the 
publishers. We should, however, be doing “ Owen Meredith” an 
injustice not to say that he has studied the music of his art with 
great success, and that though his ornaments are mostly meretricious 
he is clever enough to compose something as like poetry as Mr. 
Rimmel’s perfumes are like the perfumes of real flowers. There are 
many peeple of superior fashion who prefer Mr. Rimmel to nature, 


and there are no doubt people also to be found who will prefer those | 


distilled essences which Mr. Meredith has bottled to the sweet 
originals which it is not in his power to give us. 


The Golden Ripple, or Leaflets of Life. An Allegorical Px 
Robert St. John Corbet. — € gorical Poem. By 


yy book has done his work well—perhaps 
0 it; certainly, to our minds, leaving little or nothin i 
bec ning to be desired. 
ba —_ — paper and the type are both exquisite, the binding is 
Seale aa es ; ae 
2 = ni gy and the photographic illustrations are artistic 
the author. His verse is undoubtedly melodious throughont, and 


occasionally there is a liveliness and s : : - 

: , parkle about it tl iov- 
able, but it too often reminds us of si oe  engey 
in other poets, 


There is a minor fault we would i 
! oint out to Mr. 
avoidance. Although it may 4 admissible, : 


desirable in poetry, to u gt 
: » to use the diminutiy 
tinual use rather weak : es of words 


Corbet for future 
or even at times 
, we think their con- 


- In spite of these 
book (or “ booklet” 


blemishes we can safely recommend this little 
ould call it) as one of the best Christmas 


we presume our author w 
books of the year, 


Snow Bound: a Winter Idyll. B J. Ge Th tees 
Pablisher.)—This is a companion be BaD ayy Whittier. (Same 


: : . ; Golden Ripple.” 

is equal in point of paper and illustratio — 
of a somewhat sterner, is certainly of oe wad eed although 
stamp. Mr, Whittier uses his title only to give us ppreciative 
Quaker farmer's homestead on the other side of the 2 eae of & 
the brief time in which the snow has cut 0 Atlantic during 


ff thei errs , 
the onter world. He draws with the er oo ee mmnnleation with 


well the subject he paints, and who se n artist who knows 
tches with 

Although only a page, or often still less, a few Se is marty Spear 

we appear before we leave the book to pos » 8 Given to each, 

father, “a prompt, decisive man, who no breath Ww 

active, simple, genial; the sister,— 





(Alfred W. Bennett)—The publisher of | 
as well as it is possible to | 


We can scarcely speak in such high terms of | 


milar thoughts better expressed | 
and the allegory is at best “but half developed, | 


8688 sun-pictures of the 
asted,” the mother, 


the doctrines which Ritualism symbolizes. The subject at the p 
time is of the greatest interest and importance. Mr. Binney shows 
the extent to which the movement has thus far spread i 
argues, by no means intemperately, against it. We have no 
that his book will be extensively read. 


Stodare’s Fly-Notes, or Conjuring made Easy for Amateurs. By Colonel 
Stodare. (Routledge & Sons.) —This little book may be recommended 
| to the drawing-room jugglers. A shilling is a cheap price to pay for 

mystifying an indulgent audience, and althongh the tricks ™ 
| here are not of a very overwhelming character, they are 8 
| varied to afford practice to a performer, and to require some 
| and dexterity. 

Legends of a State Prison; o.’7isions of the Tower. BY Patrick 
| Scott, Esa. (Bentley.)—Mr. Patrick Scott and Mr. W. 0. Bennett 
shall enter the Temple of Fame, and sit down in it together zs. 
| Scott's “ Legends” are as much poetry as Mr. Bennett’s * Glory- 
| Mediocrity is never agreeable. In poetry it is intolerable. 


| Sunday Acrostics. Edited by Mrs. Ogilvy. (Frederick Warne &02) 

| —These acrostics, the editor tells us, have been selected enti 

| names or words found in the Bible. Although we are not at all sare 
that they will be of any very material aid in the religious i 


| rs children, yet they may do some good, and cannot possibly do any 
arm. 
| 


The Good Child’s Colowred Picture Book. With Twenty-four large 
Plates. (Routledge).—Child’s Play. By E. V. B. (Sampson Lot 
| Son, & Marston.)—The Three Little Friends. (Warne & Co.) We 
| Children. (Dean & Son.)—Little Folks. (Frederick Warne.)— 
envy the appetite with which a child will falf upon the twenty fort 
plates which the Messrs, Routledge have prepared. There are delicions 
lions and several domestic animals served up, with plenty of nasser) 


23 ” 
game” for an after course. O mit. more tae 
| the above list of the rest. OF .SUARS. Sonn ae 


| We have received Messrs, Routledge’s Sixpenny editions of Ooop 
Waterwitch and The Last of the Mohicans. . 











LITERARY GOSSIP. 


In order to account f , + og of the 

| city of Cologne, or the numerous Jean Marie Farinas, 
each of the seve 
traders in the 


child who has been pu 
whose superscription ig therefore legally placed on the 


nty stenches smelt there by Coleridge, it is sal, 








of whom there seems to be at least one to that 


odoriferous water of Cologne receive into theif | 
rposely baptized with the charmed name, the 
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bottles of scent. And it seems within the region of the probable 
that, in the vexed question of literary copyright, an author's name will 
have to be registered, as well as that of his production, to keep him 
gafe from pirates. As matters now stand, there is nothing to prevent 
a second, but pseudo, Mr. Dickens or Mr. Tennyson from appending 
their names to any trash, and getting it published as “ the new novel 
by Mr. Dickens,” or “the new poem by Mr. Tennyson,” and, on the 
strength of the name alone, disposing of some hundreds of copies to 
unwary and credulous purchasers. Even when no fraud is intended, 
two similar names often lead to confusion, as in the cases of the novels 
by the two Kingsleys and the two Trollopes. And it now appears 
that there are two Mrs. Woods who produce three-volume novels; for 
Mrs. Henry Wood writes to all the daily papers that she must not be 
confounded with that other Mrs. Wood who appears in public without 
her Henry,—and Mr. Bentley advertises to the effect that a new Mrs. 
Wood has arisen who knows not Bentley, and that the publisher of 
this second ‘* Mrs. Wood’s new novel” has never published any work 
by the authoress of “ East Lynne.” Furthermore, Mr. T. C. Newby 
writes to say that Mrs. Henry Hastings Wood is equally anxious with 
Mrs. Henry Wood that the public should not be misled as to the 
authorship of * Sir Cyrus of Stoneycleft.” So far as Mudie’s patrons 
are concerned, it is no new thing for them to see two new novels by 
the genuine Wood produced simultaneously; for they know of old 
that Mra. Henry delights, metaphorically, to drive her pair, and, 
occasionally, her four-in-hand. Therefore, she can scarcely com- 
plain that, when her namesake produces a new novel at the same 
juncture that witnesses the publication of her last wild romance, the 
reading public should quaff the two separate vintages without dis- 
tinguishing the sources. Mrs. Henry must pardon the error, and 
accept it as the Nemesis of her literary fecundity. 

The eighth “ Occasional Paper” of the Pure Literature Society has 
been published. It describes the results of the visitation of twenty- 
five seaport towns and four hundred and fourteen shops, and speaks 
hopefully of the amount of progress that has been made. The general 
summary states :—* For several years past, the Secretary has, during 
the autumn, visited a number of newsvendors’ shops, both in London 
and in the provinces. Last year, this visitation was extended to 
Ireland. These visits have chiefly been to the inferior class of shops, 
and where sensational and low periodicals are mostly sold. The great 
object has been to get shopkeepers to exhibit the Society’s placard in 
their windows. This placard is prepared by the Committee, and 
contains a list of the periodicals recommended by them, with the 
prices, and states that they are ‘To be had here.’ The attention of 
the Committee has for some time been directed to the class of 
periodicals sold in seaport towns, and to the importance of getting 
‘Ships’ Libraries’ placed on board vessels. The Committee have 
already supplied a number of these Libraries, and they now offer books 
to the value of £2. 10s. for £1. 5s. for this purpose.” If managed in 
a perfectly unsectarian spirit, and not forgetful of the fact that humble 
readers require amusement, as well as instruction and exhortation, 
the Society may do good. 

It seems that Mr. G. Washington Moon, author of “ The Dean’s 
English,” &c., contributes to the New York Rownd Table some occa- 
sional criticisms, under his own name and in the first person singular, 
80 as only to engage, as the modern phrase runs, his individual 
responsibility. In the number for January 5th, he makes an attack on 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon”’ for obscurity and “jingling 
nonsense.” He quotes some passages in support of this view; but it 
appears to us that the remarks are of a very hypercritical order, though 
it may be true that Mr. Swinburne, like some other great poets, is at 
times a little too subtle or excessive in his phraseology. 

We find in another London letter in the same publication an anec- 
dote concerning one of our daily contemporaries, which is so creditable 
to that journal, and through it to the press generally (except in those 
cases where the direct contrary was done), that we cannot forbear from 
reproducing it :—‘In a recent letter, in which I commented on 
Dr. Hunter’s action against the Pall Mall Gazette, I mentioned the 
fact of the Daily News having declined to insert his advertisements, 
and having refused to accept ‘a cheque for 300 guineas’ for the same. 
I find that I was slightly mistaken in the facts, which I gave from 
memory; and, as the circumstance illustrates the high prices some- 
times paid for advertisements here, it is perhaps worth while to correct 
my statement. The cheque was for 600 guineas (£635), and was 
offered for the insertion of a series of six letters. The Daily News 
declined, on the ground that Dr. Hunter’s agent required the letter to 
be inserted with the heading ‘communicated’ instead of the word 
‘advertisement,’ which would have been a less equivocal warning to 
the reader that the doctor’s long dissertations on pulmonary complaints, 
and his own great skill in treating them, were not editorial.” 

The whole of the folio MS. of Bishop Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,” which, as we have already announced, is to be re- 
Printed verbatim by the Early English Text Society, is now, we under- 
Stand, copied out, and a large part of it is in print. We read in the 
Atheneum that “Mr. W. Chappell is helping the editors with the 
ballad part of their work; but no news can be got of the second copy 
of ‘King Estmere’ that the bishop mentions in his second edition, 
Vol. ., p. 59. Can any reader tell us where it is? The copy in his 
Own folio the bishop tore out to send to the press,so that the second 
Copy is now more wanted than ever. The subscription has reached 

0, leaving still £200 to be raised to save the editors from loss in 
their labour of love.” The work willbe one of very great interest, as 
the bishop’s volumes, though charming and admirable in their way, 
Were misleading, owing to the alterations he made in the old ballads, 
and the modern additions he tacked on to them. We trust that the 
¢ litors will not be allowed to suffer. 

M. Cousin was buried on the 24th ult., in Pare la Chaise Cemetery, 
after the performance of a religious ceremony in the church of the 
Sorbonne, M. Daruy, the Minister of Public Instruction, was present, 
and most of the learned bodies of Paris sent deputations. The pall- 

arers were M. Patin, the senior member of the Faculty of Letters; 
M. Thiers; M. de Parieu, Vice-President of the Council of State; and 
M. Mourier, Vice-Rector of the Academy of Paris. 





President Benoit Champy bas delivered the judgment of the Civil 
Tribunal of the Seine in the case affecting the validity of M. Dentu’s 
monopoly of the right to publish a catalogue of the Universal Exhibition. 
The court sustains the monopoly upon the ground that “ the public or 
private person who organizes any exhibition has the exclusive right to 
draw up and sell a catalogue.” It is thought that the decision will be 
appealed against. 

M. Havin announces in the Sidcle that he has opened a subscription, 
not to exceed fifty centimes, for the erection in Paris of a public statue 
to Voltaire. The Avenir National thinks that. the Jesuits have yet 
influence enough with the Government to put a stop to the project. 

Gustav Freytag, the author of “ Debit and Credit,” and other well- 
known German novels, is a candidate for the representation of 
Erfarth, in the North-German Parliament. 

The proposal of her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion (says the Pall Mall Gazette), to present at one view, as nearly as 
practicable, every publication which has issued from the press of the 
United Kingdom during the year 1866, has made, we are told, very 
successful progress towards completion. Upwards of 3,000 volumes 
have been contributed by the various publishers as a loan for exhibi- 
tion ; and almost all the leading firms in London and in Edinburgh 
have sent in their publications of the year, including many of mag- 
nificent and costly character. Saturday, the 2nd of February (to-day), 
is fixed as the last day for receiving these publications at the Paris 
office, South Kensington Museum. 

Some very strong, but not too strong, remarks are made in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review on the alteration sanctioned by Keble, 
on his death-bed, in that stanza of a poem in “ The Christian Year” 
having reference to the Communion. The critic says:—‘ To us the 
most painful part of the affair is the defence which Dr. Pusey sets up 
in behalf of his deceased friend for not having made the alteration 
earlier, on the ground that the expression ‘ present in the heart, not 
in the hands,’ might be interpreted according to the parallel of ‘ I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice,’ as meaning ‘ that the objective presence 
was of no avail, unless our Lord was received within the cleansed 
abode of the heart.’ ‘This, says Dr. Pusey, ‘is plainly not the 
obvious meaning of the words; but it satisfied him.’ (Times, Dec. 13, 
1866.) Thus it would seem that, according to his most intimate 
friend, Mr. Keble was, for perhaps’ thirty years, in the habit of 
explaining his own words to himself in an unnatural sense, while he 
allowed them to go forth in hundreds of thousands of copies with 
the knowledge that to all readers they would carry that ‘ obvious 
meaning’ which he had originally taken from Hooker, and which is 
alone consistent with the general drift of the poem. It is sad indeed 
to read such a statement, on such authority, as to one who has long 
been revered, not only throughout the English Church, but far beyond 
its limits.”’ 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries says that last summer, in 
looking over the stock of a second-hand bookseller at Lausanne, he 
pitched upon a book said to have been formerly in the possession of 
Gibbon. He believed the statement to be correct, and purchased it 
for a small sum, The title-page is as follows:—“‘ The COVNT of 
GABALIS, or ConrgeRENcES about Secret Sciences. Rendered out of 
French into English. With an Advice to the Reader. By A. L.A. M. 
Quod tanto impendio absconditur, etiam solum modo demonstrare 
destruire est.—Tertullian, Lonpon, printed for Robert Harford at 
the Angel in Cornhill, near the Royal Exchange. M.pc.LXxx.” 
The book pretends to reveal the occult and mystical knowledge con- 
tained in the Cabala; but it is thought to have been ironically and 
jocosely intended. The author was Montfaucon de Villars, a witty 
French Abbé of the seventeenth century. A second volume was 
promised; but the author was murdered on the high-rond. The 
gnomes and sylphs of Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock” were derived from 
this work ; and, if our memory serves us, it is mentioned by Lord 
Lytton in his ‘‘ Zanoni,”’ which is fall of Rosicracian lore. 

The Edinburgh Barns Club celebrated a few days ago the one 
hundred and eighth anniversary of the birth of Burns by a dinner at 
which Professor Masson occupied the chair, and was su by 
Professor Blackie, Dr. Brown, Professor Cleveland (of Philadelphia), 
Mr. Edmondstone, &c. 

The post of Historiographer Royal of Scotland has become vacant 
by the death of Mr. George Brodie, who had held the appointment for 
many years. 

The Sunday Gazette states that the honour of a baronetcy is about 
to be conferred on Sir James Emerson Tennent, and adds its belief 
that it is the first occasion on which an Irishman has received the 
dignity as a compliment to literature. We should say, however, 
it is rather Sir James’s long connection with the governmental circles, 
than his association with letters, that has led to the honour now about 
to be granted him. 

Professor Goldwin Smith has delivered at Manchester the third of 
his historical lectures. The subject was the early life of William 
Pitt. He has also repeated his other lectures elsewhere. 

Mr. Dickens will shortly commence a series of readings in the 
provinces, and in the course of next month will visit Ireland. 

The wife of Dr. William Howard Russell, the celebrated Special Cor- 
respondent of the Times, died on the 24th ult., after a lingering illness. 

The statement which has obtained currency, and which we men- 
tioned in our “ Literary Gossip” of last week, that Lady Herbert of 
Lea has given £10,000 to the Roman Catholic church, to be applied to 
the purchase of Prior Park, near Bath, has been contradicted. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new drama, founded on his own novel of “ Arma- 
dale,” is to be produced in Paris, not in London, as first stated. 

The American papers state that Mr. John G. Whittier has sent to 
press his new poem, “The Tent on the Beach;” that Colonel Adam 
Badeau, who, during the war, was on General Grant’s staff, is con- 
cluding a book about his chief; that Mr. Henry Morford is about to 
print, in a volume entitled “Over Sea, or England, France, and 
Scotland in 1865,” a book of travels, based upon contributions which 
he made while in the Old World to the American press; and that 
Miss Wetherell, author of “ The Wide, Wide World,” in the press 
“The House of Israel.” 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Alexander (W. H.), The Book of Praises. Cr. 


Alexandrow (F.), Russian Grammar. 12mo., ©. minnie 


.» £2. 16s. 
poy wee Se yy Ls “Or, Bv0., £1. 11s. 


Boyd (A.), Confession, Absolution, and the Re 
Burton (J. 
Clarke (C), The Beauc 


res, Father and Son. 
Coote (H.), On Joint Diseases. 8vo., 9s. 


Counsels : Selected from the “* Imitation of Christ.’’ 


Davenant (H.), Hubert Ellis. 8vo., 5s. 


Davis (W.), Aritbmetical Examples. New - ye 
Dolby (A.), Church Embroidery. Cr. 4to., 12s. 


Dove-cot (The) and Rabbit Warren. Feap., oe ais. 


Dickens (C.). Little Dorrit. Cheap edit. Vol. 


illu (P.), @ Journey to Ashango Land. 
Been (0.), Caeay Book of Church Discipline. 
English Cyclopedia (The). Re-issue. Natura 


Hain (J. P.), The 


8vo., 78. 6d. 


12mo., 1s. 4d. 


12mo., ls. 


1 History. Vol. II. 4to., 10s, 6d. 


‘ited by Shirley Hibberd, 1886. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
oe SD, tee ties of the Tease,” G8. 8vo., 28. 6d. 


i J. D,), Lessons in Art. 8th edit. Imp. 8vo., 15s. 
Hyde (), ees of Cotton 1 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Is 


ister (A. K.), First Steps in 


eading and Learning. 12mo., ls. 6d, 


John Thorpe’s Marriage. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 


Lancashire Folk Lore. By J. Harland and T, T. Wilkinson. Cr. 8vo., 63, 
Larcorn (Lucy), Breathings of the Better Life. 


16mo., 10s. 6d, 


Legends of the Harz. From the German. Feap., 1s. 


Levifa (E.), the Massoreth Ha-Massoreth. With Translation. 8vo., 21s, 


Lianover (Lady), Good oae7- Cr. 8vo., 108. 6d. 
3, 


London Catalogue of Periodica 


1867. 8vo., ls. 
Love (The) That Kills. By W.G. Wills. 3 vols. 


Lover (S.), Handy Andy. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


Lyra Anglicana. Edited by Rev. R. H. Baynes. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Lytton (Lord), Night and Morning. Cheap edit. Feap., ls. 
Morindell (R.), The English Governess. ew edit. Feap., 2s. 


kenzie (Gen.) and Irby (A. P.), The Turks, Greeks, and Slavons. 
Miles (Does). istory of Christianity. New edit. Vol. I. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


New Dictionary of Quotations. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
— Double Acrostics. By A.A. Y. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

— System of Domestic Cookery. 12mo., 1s, 6d. 

Nina Balatka: the Maiden of Prague. 2 vols. Feap., 10s. 6d. 
Notes and Queries. 3rd Series. Vol. X. Cr, 4to., 10s, 6d. 


Offord (J.), Faithful Words. Feap , 1s. 6d. 
Ogilvy (Mrs.), Sunday Acrostics. Feap., 2s. 


Pearsall (J. 8.), Public Worship. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
Power (Harriet), Disenchanted, and other Tales. 


Pryde (J.), Navigation. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Pullan (Mrs.), Maternal Counsels to a Daughter. 3rd edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 


Railway Library —Gideon Giles, by T. Miller, 


Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs, their Progress, &. C ) 
Roscoe (H. E.), Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. 4th edit. 18mo., 4s, 6d. 


Feap., 28. 


Saint Alice. By E.C. Tainsh. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 


Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels. Llustrated edit. 


4s. 6d, 


Scripture Studies: Our Church and Our Times. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Skey (F.C.), Hysteria: Six Lectures. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Spencer (E.), Germany, from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 


Stevenson (H ), The Binds of Norfolk. Vol. I. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Stevens (R. W.), On the Stowage of Ships, 4th edit. 8vo,, 21s, 


Sutton (T.) and Dawson (G.), Dictionary of Photography. 
Bwedenborg (Emanuel), His Life and Writings. 


£1. 4s. 


Tennent (Sir J. E.), The Wild Elephant. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


Toscani (G.), Italian Conversational Course. 


12mo., 5s. 


Valpy’s Latin Delectus. Improved + H. Leary. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


Walford (E.), Exercises in Greek an 


Wood (Mrs. H.), Zlster’s Foliy. New edt, 





Worboise (&. J.), Campion Court. 8rd edit. 


Wright (R. T.), The Medical Students of the Pe: iod, 
Yates (E.), Land at Last. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 





Arabic Verse. 
Wateon (Rev. J. 8.), The Reasoning Power in Animals. 
Wettenhall (E.}, Greek Grammar. New edit. 
Wife's Peril (The): a Romance. By J. J. Lockhart. 3 vols. 


——-——., Lady Adelaide's Oath. 3 vols. 


12mo., 3s. 
Cr, 8vo., 6s, 


Feap., 5s. 


Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Illuminated, Cr, 8vo., 15s. 
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[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPany 


1, OLD BROAD STRET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDoy, 
EstTaBLisuxp 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000, 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of property at home and abroad, sf 


moderate rates. 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. “ect 
All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to 1s, 6d, per 


cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, or stock. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 





Cr, 8vo., £1 11s, 6d, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 


and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount to 


ACCUMULATED FUND ......ccccecceeeee seoptasicceataaibedinas £3,650,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ......ccccccscocssseeerssssssssersesonsnstenseesens £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on seven occasions, sings 


ue STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


1825, when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the Assured, 


A NEW PROSPECTUS, jast issued, contains very full information as to the 


Company’s principles and practice, and will be forwarded by post on application, 


AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. 
AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums can be receired, 
and Claims settled. 

H, JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
82, King William-street, E.C, 

SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 8. W, 

Edinbur,zh : 3, George-street (Head-office), 
Dublin; 66, Upper Sackville Street. 





Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


‘Det tt LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum, 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary, 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 





Cr. 8vo., 33. 6d. 


48 vols. Vol. XXVI, Feap., 


Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d, 


Cr. 8vo., 83, 6d. 
By W. White. 


12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Cr. 8vo., 9a, 


Cr. 8vo., £1, lls, 6d. 
Cr. 8vo., £1, 11s, 6d, 


12mo., 3s. 6d, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT BIRD SHOW 


next Saturday, February 9th.—The Show will com 


British and Foreign Singing and Talkiog 


From the Entries already made, it is evident that this 


interestiug Show, 


THE WINTER GARDEN OF THE WORLD. 
Saturday (with Concert), Half-a-Crown, Other days, One Shilling 
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ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Everyone should therefore provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR &£ 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 4c.), 
May bz Sscurep BY AN ANNUAL Payment or rrom £3 To £6, 5s, 10mm 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established, and largest Company in the World insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the 
Agents, or at the Offices, 


64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, — WILLIAM & 
BURTON has TWELVE LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted ex df 
the Separate Display of LAMPS, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The 


each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the his 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that bave tended to 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 

Dodotenda, LOW... ikccrsitnciesidecdaccerd sesee 128. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from ...........ccccecscesseeceee . 88. Od, to £6 Os. 

Lamps (moderateur), from ............cccece++ 6s, Od. to £8 10s. each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
UO Dae OG iaccncninteeneentaeiiiontan 4s. 0d, per gallon. 


\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 

IRON MONGER, by Appointment, to H.R.H. the PRINCB +f wal } 
sends a CATALOGUE Gratis and post-paid. [t contains upwards Wick 
Illustrations of his unriva'led Stock of § terling Silver and Electro- Piste is 
Silver and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, oop 
Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnerf, Lists of 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furnitare, &e., i Wi 
Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Orxfo Newasl 
1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-pisce; aad }, 


yard, London. 
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TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
PHILLIPS & COMPANY'S TEAS ARE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 44. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per pousd. 
PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, 1s. 4d. per pounds 
A price-current post-free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS AND Co, have no Agents. 


. Vans, 
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within eight miles of No. 8, King William-street, City, and send be Fy 2 i 

avd Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market Town @ 


Kingdom, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. eo 
ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT; 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 


CROGGON & CO, MANUFACTURSM 
162, NEW RARLSTREEL, } LONDON, E.¢. 


‘4, BREAD.S(REET, RPool. 
59, GEORGE SQUARE, GLASGOW. 2, GOREE PIAZZA, LIVER 
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